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CAREL AND BARENT FABRITIUS 
BY W. R. VALENTINER 


I, CAREL FABRITIUS 


AREL FABRITIUS is perhaps the only one among all the pupils of Rembrandt 
who, in the real sense of the word, became a master. The others, even the 
best, either remained pupils all their lives, like Gerbrand van den Eeckhout, 
Jan Victors, Philips Koninck and Aert de Gelder, or showed their dependence 
when they broke away from the influence of Rembrandt, under which their 

performance had been quite significant, and turned suddenly in the direction of a new 
style, with but paltry artistic results, like Ferdinand Bol, Govert Flinck, and Nicolaes 
Maes. 

Carel Fabritius remained true to the course which had been pointed out by Rembrandt, 
but possessed sufficient originality to develop his own style from the teaching he received 
without thereby becoming too far removed from his master. He had to thank his strongly 
marked individuality that he was able to become the teacher of one so great as Jan Vermeer, 
who in this way was linked with Rembrandt and was drawn from out his isolation into the 
complete picture of Dutch painting. Only a strong artist could bridge the gap between 
two such heterogeneous phenomena as Rembrandt and Vermeer. 

Among the pupils of Rembrandt, Carel Fabritius enjoys special popularity. This is not 
due, however, to his most essential qualities—for when has it ever been otherwise in the matter 
of popularity? Certain motifs for his pictures, like The Gatekeeper (Fig. 17) in the Schwerin 
Museum, or The Goldfinch (Fig. 16) in The Hague Gallery, easily impress the art-loving 
public. In addition to this, the story of his life—his early marriage and the loss of his wife 
and children when he had just passed his twentieth year, his tragic end in his best years 
through the Delft powder explosion—awaken a personal interest which the meager 
biographies of other Dutch masters are seldom capable of doing. 

Thanks to the zealous investigation of documents, we are, comparatively speaking, well 
orientated concerning the life of the artist. To be sure, as the history of Dutch artists is 
especially poor in personal documents, chronicles of the artists, or letters, here also the 
knowledge does not go beyond the external events of his life. No sources tell of the 
character or inner experiences of the master. 

The history of Carel’s family is closely interwoven with the general history of Holland. 
His grandfather, Carel Pietersz, a Calvinistic clergyman, came from Ghent and about 
1584 emigrated to the North Netherlands, when the Spaniards restored the authority of 


1. The latest findings are contained in H. F. Wynman’s G. Gliick, La collection Delmonte, Vienna, 1928, pl. 47. 
biographical notes, Oud Holland, 1931, p. 125; for the rest Regarding the portraits by Rembrandt in the Frick and 
compare C. Hofstede de Groot, Jan Vermeer und Karel Morgan collections which I assume to be likenesses of 
Fabritius, Amsterdam, 1909. The children’s portrait Carel and Barent Fabritius see footnotes in W. R. Valen- 
in the Delmonte collection has been identified by D. tiner, Rembrandt Paintings in America, 1931, Nos. 97 
Hannema, in Burlington Magazine, 1926, p. 277; cf. and 98. 
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198 THE ART BULLETIN 
Catholicism among the churches of Flanders. He acted as preacher in various localities 
of North Holland and in the year 1602 finally established himself in a respected position in 
Purmerend, one of the larger parishes outside of Amsterdam. His wife, whom he married in 
1597, was of German-Frisian extraction. The oldest son of the couple was Pieter, the 
father of Carel Fabritius, already mentioned as a painter. We observe here, as so often in 
art history, that the formation of artistic ability was promoted through a mixture of 
nationalities: in this instance, through the union of Flemish with Dutch and German 
elements. A further step in this direction appears to have been the marriage of Pieter 
Carels, the father of our artist, with a woman of German extraction. Her name was 
Barbertje Barentsdr van der Maes and she was the daughter of a German father of whom 
we know only that he was inclined toward the gay habits of the artist and was arrested 
several times on account of drunkenness, and of a mother who was a native of Emden. 
From this union sprang, as the eldest son, Carel Fabritius, born about the 25th of February, 
1622. 

The father and grandfather of our artist belonged to that able generation which had 
been tempered by the struggle of the Netherlands for freedom. Both men, in their narrow, 
provincial spheres of influence, were energetic, ambitious, and many sided in their activities. 
The old Carel Pieter was, as a clergyman, not only a representative in the provincial 
synods and a member of examining committees, but also, as a side vocation, a surgeon, as 
we gather from his will, in which he bequeathes his medical books and surgical instruments 
to one of his sons. His son Pieter was active in the neighboring town of De Beemster, 
where Carel was born, not only as a schoolmaster, but also, as we shall see, as sexton and 
chanter in the church; moreover, he later received permission from the municipal authorities 
to follow the pursuit of painting in his unoccupied time. 

His position in De Beemster is connected with the sudden flourishing of this charming 
community, settled by wealthy Amsterdam citizens, a development which was the result 
of an increase in the population of Amsterdam, and the growth of its trade and commerce 
after the treaty of 1609, which, after the long war for independence, practically established 
the freedom of the northern provinces. De Beemster was first diked in 1612 and developed 
soon into a rather large community, which demanded a school and a church. Pieter 
Carels, who was scarcely twenty years of age, was sent from Purmerend to De Beemster 
as the first schoolmaster, and he set up his school at first in a small private dwelling. 
Later he secured a special building, which he used at the same time as residence. He was 
officially appointed in November of 1619 at a yearly salary of eighty gulden, which was soon 
increased to one hundred gulden. The need for divine service was in the beginning remedied 
by having a clergyman come every fortnight from Monnikendam; in order to be helpful 
to him, Pieter Carels further secured in the following year the office of sexton and chanter 
during the divine service. His income soon increased, as he still drew the school salary and 
received aid from his wife, who became the midwife of the locality; it amounted about 
1640 to 1212 gulden yearly. The family, however, grew larger almost from year to year, 
until in the spring of 1646 the tenth child was born. 

Carel spent his youth in his parents’ household and with his two-year-younger brother, 
Barent, was first instructed in painting by his father. As a more profitable vocation, 
however, he appears to have practiced carpentry on the side. At least, a document of the 
year 1641 designates the nineteen-year-old Carel by this name, which was the occasion for 
the entire family later taking the surname Fabritius (faber—carpenter). 
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In the summer of 1640 the church in De Beemster received a new clergyman, as the 
former one had died. He was the twenty-five-year-old, unmarried Tobias Velthuysen 
who, with his young sister Aeltje, established his residence at the parsonage. There soon 
arose a friendship between Carel Fabritius, who lived nearby in the house of the sexton, 
and Aeltje. On the first of September, 1641, the marriage of the young couple took place. 
And now Carel established himself with his young wife in Amsterdam, where he began his 
artistic career as a pupil of Rembrandt. 

The domestic happiness of the nineteen-year-old young man, however, was to be of 
only short duration. In the summer of the following year twins were born to him, but only 
a few months later (August 10, 1642) one of the children was buried; still worse, the birth 
of the children appears to have cost the young mother her life; she died in the same year. 
In a document of April, 1643, Carel was called a widower and the father of a little daughter 
who bore the name of her mother, Aeltje. But this child failed to live through the summer 
of this year. “Thus had Carel,” as the excellent archive scholar, H. F. Wynman, who has 
acquainted us with these documents, remarks, ‘‘when only twenty-one years old, an age 
when others begin their life career, lost his wife and two children.” “Doubtless,” he 
adds, ‘‘ these events left a deep impression upon the mind of the young man.” 

We know that Carel Fabritius was in Rembrandt’s atelier at the time, and we recall 
that the master, like his pupil, had lost his first children in the years soon after their birth, 
and that Saskia had died at almost the same time as Carel’s wife, also as a result of 
childbirth. Saskia’s last born, Titus, with his delicate constitution, may have given his 
father the same care which worried Carel when, after the death of his wife, his last child 
was still living. Their remarkably similar fates must have brought teacher and pupil 
closer, all the more as the young painter showed an extraordinary talent and brought to 
the art of his master an inward understanding such as Rembrandt was seldom able to 
experience among his pupils. We understand that Carel remained for several years after- 
ward in a close personal relationship with Rembrandt, a relationship which his younger 
brother Barent continued. 

As early as April, 1643, in the inventory which was made out after the death of Carel’s 
young wife, about a dozen paintings are entered, which are probably by the hand of the 
artist. In a further document of July of this year, Carel is expressly designated as 
“painter,” an indication that carpentry no longer played much of a rdle in his life. The 
eleven paintings which are mentioned in this second document as originating from his 
hand and which, we may surmise, are identical with those named in his wife’s inventory, 
belonged to his brother-in-law, the Amsterdam cloth merchant, Abraham Velthuysen, 
who must have been one of the first patrons of the young artist; they were to be sold for 
the benefit of Carel’s little daughter, who was still living. That it was possible to think 
of selling a large number of pictures of a twenty-one-year-old artist speaks for his talent 
and his early reputation, at least in the family circle. The motifs mentioned are numerous: 
portraits of relatives, study heads, landscapes, still lifes; a few, like the theme of the 
hermit or the slaughtered swine, point to the Rembrandt school. 

The assumption gathered from the documents, that Carel Fabritius had worked in 
Rembrandt’s atelier from about September, 1641, to May, 1643, agrees perfectly with 
the statement of Samuel van Hoogstraten, who in his work, Jnlijding tot de hooge schoole 
der schilderkunst (1678), remarks that in his youth he had been a fellow pupil of Carel in 
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Rembrandt’s studio. We know that after the death of his father (in the middle 
of the year 1640) Hoogstraten went to study with Rembrandt, at the age of 
fourteen, an extraordinarily precocious youth.” The first signed work of Hoogstraten is 
dated in the year 1644. It proves that Rembrandt had already given the young artist the 
right to sign his pictures, and that thus, according to his opinion, the apprenticeship had 
come toanend. Nevertheless, the artist, who was but seventeen years old, still remained 
with Rembrandt for several years. It is probable that Carel Fabritius also followed this 
example and remained for several years in close relationship with Rembrandt, although we 
learn that in the summer of 1643 he again lived in De Beemster. 

Carel’s father, the schoolmaster Pieter Carels, and the clergyman, Tobias Velthuysen, 
who had charge of the spiritual welfare of the congregation in De Beemster from 1640 
until his sensational dismissal in the year 1664, were good friends, as several documents 
which they signed in common prove. The arrangement made in the year 1643 which treats 
of the legacy of Carel’s deceased wife and the maintenance of her surviving child, and which 
was signed by the schoolmaster and the clergyman, gives us a little insight into the condition 
of Carel’s financial circumstances: the artist obviously possessed nothing beside the eleven 
paintings which he had given to his brother-in-law, but the inheritance of his wife was not 
inconsiderable. Tobias Velthuysen took it over for 1800 gulden, but instead of the complete 
sum paid a five percent annuity, which, together with the amount that the sale of the 
eleven pictures would bring in, was to be utilized for the maintenance of the child. In case 
of the demise of the child, the wife’s legacy was to be divided between Carel and Velthuysen. 
This occurred only a month later. Thus, one may assume that Carel came into better 
circumstances if Tobias Velthuysen paid the nine hundred gulden he owed him. We may 
assume that his brother-in-law, the clergyman, judged him rightly when, instead of paying 
the entire amount, he gave him only an annuity. For although Carel was now a widower 
and his pictures sold at reasonable prices, in the course of the next four years not only was 
his small fortune, as it appears, dissipated, but he had also incurred debts. On the first of 
October, 1647, he borrowed 640 gulden from a new patron, Jasper de Potter, who belonged 
to a highly respected Amsterdam family. And although it may be maintained that even 
larger sums of money may be accepted as loans by people in good circumstances, and that 
it is not necessarily a proof of insolvency, nevertheless the fact that in the year 1653 the 
loan from Jasper de Potter had to be increased an additional hundred gulden and that a 
few months after Carel’s death his wife was declared to be 1200 gulden in debt, is proof 
enough that our artist was no better a manager than his teacher Rembrandt. 

The artist does not necessarily need to have been a spendthrift. Reasons may be 
adduced for his having had to spend at least a part of his fortune just in the years when he 
had a greater amount at his disposal. In the first place, his apprenticeship to so celebrated 
a master as Rembrandt had become in those years, was a costly matter. As early as 1631 
the master received 100 gulden a year from each pupil; moreover, the apprenticeship 
usually lasted for three years. It is probable that when Abraham Velthuysen took the 
large number of Carel’s pictures as security, he advanced to the young artist the tuition 
fee which his parents were hardly in circumstances to pay. Apparently, Carel was obliged 
to pay back the amount when he received his wife’s legacy. 


2. See W. R. Valentiner, Rembrandt and Hoogstraten, in Art in America, 1930. 




















Fic. 3—Dresden, Print Room: Fic. 4—Amsterdam, Print Room: 
Pen Drawing of a Costume Figure Pen Drawing of a Costume Figure 
by Rembrandt Workshop by Rembrandt Workshop 





Fic. 5—Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum: Beheading of John the 
Baptist, by Carel Fabritius 





Fic. 6—Tokyo, K. Matsukata Collection: ee ere 
Study, by Rembrandt Workshop Collection: Warrior, by Carel Fabritius 


Fic. 8—Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum: Fic. 9—Groningen, Hofstede de Groot 
Portrait of Abraham de Potter, by Carel Fabritius Collection: Portrait Study, by Carel Fabritius 
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Now it happened that when Carel’s apprenticeship was ‘finished, his younger brother, 
Barent, entered Rembrandt’s atelier. For reasons which we shall cite later, it may have 
been the years from 1644 to 1647, to which was added a still longer voluntary stay in 
Rembrandt’s workshop. From the close relation which existed between the two brothers, 
it is probable that Carel paid the tuition fee for his brother. 

Arguing for the close connection of Carel with Rembrandt in the second as well as the 
first half of the forties, are the two portraits by Rembrandt, executed about the year 1648, in 
which we believe we are able to recognize portraits of Carel and Barent (Figs. 1 and 2). 
If this assumption is correct, we may perhaps see in it a further explanation of the fact 
that Carel had heavy expenditures in these years. Perhaps so long as his own affairs 
prospered, he wished to help his master, whose finances were beginning to decline, by having 
himself and his brother painted in two large portraits. One would scarcely assume that 
Rembrandt, who at that time was in pressing need of money, had painted the two portraits, 
which are carefully executed in the manner of commissioned portraits, without charge, 
even when the models were his pupils. For portraits of this kind Rembrandt received 
between 200 and 250 gulden. 

The years from 1643 to 1650 may have been spent by Carel partly in Amsterdam, partly 
in De Beemster. Aside from the document which mentions him as residing in the house 
of his father, we have for this period only one statement, of April 29, 1646, which names 
him as godfather when his youngest sister was baptized by Tobias Velthuysen. (It is odd 
that while he himself had already lost two children three years before, he should still be 
having brothers and sisters born.) His attendance at these family occasions, however, 
may not be taken as proof that he stayed in De Beemster permanently. The bonds 
between Carel and his family were very close, arfd whether it was a baptism, marriage, or 
funeral, the artist, as well as his brother Barent, always seemed to have been present in the 
father’s house to celebrate it. 

To be sure, the place itself offered almost as good an opportunity for portrait com- 
missions as Amsterdam. De Beemster, as we have seen, had developed into a pleasure 
resort for rich Amsterdam families and its charms were even sung by the greatest Dutch 
poet of his time, Vondel. It is not impossible that Carel’s large family picture of the 
year 1648, which was destroyed in the fire at the Rotterdam Museum in 1864, portrayed 
one of the families from Amsterdam in their country house in De Beemster, where they 
had established themselves. Certainly the de Potters, with whom Carel was to have 
close relations in the future, had been acquainted with Carel’s father for years, for we 
already meet Abraham de Potter, a rich Amsterdam cloth merchant, and his wife in the 
documents as godparents to one of the children of the schoolmaster. The distinguished 
portrait of Abraham de Potter in the Rijksmuseum, of the year 1648, is the earliest signed 
and dated work of Carel Fabritius preserved to us (Fig. 8). It was his son, Jasper de 
Potter, also a cloth merchant, and of the same age as the artist, who in 1647 lent him the 
sum of 620 gulden. It is possible that it is the two children of Jasper whom 
Carel portrayed in the painting of the Delmonte collection in Brussels (Fig. 14); 
at any rate, the coat-of-arms in this picture proves that members of the de Potter 
family are represented in it. 

The de Potters obviously had business connections with Delft; at least we learn from a 
document of the year 1669 the noteworthy detail that the aged Abraham de Potter— 
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he was seventy-seven years old at the time—talked at the fish market in Delft with two 
painters about a painting which had been sketched in by Carel and executed by two other 
artists. How much interest he still had in Carel’s art fifteen years after his death—or was 
it mainly that he wished to get his money out of it—can be concluded from the fact that 
according to this document, he was in a lawsuit* over the acquisition of the picture. It 
may, then, be connected with the patronage of the de Potters that Carel Fabritius took 
up relations with circles in Delft and settled in this city in the first half of the year 1650. 
It is, to be sure, natural to assume that his love for a widow who had formerly lived in 
Delft and now in Amsterdam had induced him to make this decision. On August 14, 
1650, he married for the second time. The wedding with Agata van Pruysen, who came 
from a good family, took place in the home of his parents; then the pair went to Delft. 
Obviously, Carel’s wife brought no fortune with her and was still less able to stem the 
downward course of his finances. No children were born of the marriage. 

For the following four years which were still granted to the artist, and which were to play 
so important a rdle in the development of the Delft school of painting, the sources are 
comparatively rich. Dated in the year 1652 is The Dealer in Musical Instruments in the 
London National Gallery (Fig. 15), a work which from the view of the Nieuwe Kerk in 
the middle ground of the picture is to be immediately recognized as a composition created 
in Delft. In the summer of that year, Carel’s brother Barent must have paid him a visit; 
we hear that in July he became engaged in Delft to a young woman of that city. The 
marriage was celebrated the next month in De Beemster. 

On October 10, Carel made a new loan of 200 gulden from a certain Jacob van der Sluys. 
That he did not better his financial condition thereby, however, we may gather from the 
fact that when he entered the Lucas Guild on October 29, he paid only half of the 12 gulden 
required as entrance fee. For the payment of the remaining sum, the treasurer of the guild 
probably waited in vain. Perhaps it was because of the comparatively large entrance fee 
for a stranger to the city that it was not until two years after he had established himself in 
Delft that he joined the guild. 

Why the debts of so esteemed an artist as Fabritius already was at that time, who had 
no one other than his wife to care for, should continue to grow, is not easy to see, did we not 
draw our conclusions from the:fact that shortly before his death a bill of over 110 gulden 
was received from an innkeeper. In any case, already in February, 1653, Carel had to 
acknowledge that the debts which he owed Jasper de Potter had grown to 728 gulden. 
However, things did not go any better with other pleasure-loving artists of his neighbor- 
hood. There was probably a reason why Carel had to testify that Egbert van der Poel, 
who lived in his street, owed the innkeeper of “‘ At the Golden Fleece” the not inconsiderable 
sum of 217 gulden. 

In the meantime, the father died in De Beemster on May 22, 1653, and a possible 
support from this source could no longer be expected. Still, now that he was a member of 
the guild, Carel could increase his revenue at least somewhat through fees from pupils. 
As to his pupils, we hear of one, Matthias Spors, in the description of the powder explosion 
in the following year, which cost both teacher and pupil their lives. Of another and 
greater one, Jan Vermeer, we learn through a contemporary poem of a book dealer, Arnold 


3. Kiinstlerinventare, published by Bredius, III, 1917, p. 1438. 
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Bon, who closed his elegy on Carel’s death with the words that out of the ashes of this 
phoenix another master, Vermeer, was arising. There has been a controversy over whether 
this poetical outburst is to be actually understood as implying that Vermeer had been 
Fabritius’ pupil. It is probable that it is, for shortly after Carel’s death, when the poem 
was written, the fame of the young Vermeer was hardly so secured that from among other 
important Delft artists he alone should have come into question as having the right to the 
title of the young phoenix who would rise from the ashes, had not the school relation to 
Fabritius been the occasion of the poet’s effort. Besides this, the fact that among the few 
pictures which Vermeer possessed at his death, there were three works by Carel Fabritius,‘ 
is evidence of the close relation of the two artists. The stylistic comparison of the early 
works of Vermeer with Fabritius’ paintings by no means contradicts this. As \>rmeer 
became a free master on December 29, 1653, he can only have been a pupil of Fabri.us in 
the interval between this date and October of the preceding year, when Fabritius became a 
member of the Lucas Guild. 

A fortunate chance has preserved to us a masterly self-portrait of Carel, the portrait in 
the Boymans Museum in Rotterdam, which portrays the artist at the age of thirty-one 
(Fig. 11). In none of his works does he come closer, in technical and spiritual kinship, to 
his master Rembrandt, and still the conception seems to be entirely his own. Like 
Rembrandt himself, Carel seems in outward appearance to be a descendant of the lower 
level of society. The features are similarly coarse, almost rustic, the nose broad, the lips 
full—more sensual and less sensitive than Rembrandt’s—the eyes observing, without the 
significant spiritual expression of the master’s. The craftsman seems to be stronger in him 
than the imaginative artist, the will stronger than the feelings. Still, the remarkable 
manner in which the head is placed in the empty space and the way in which its outlines 
pass over into the cosmic, evince also a striving for far-reaching artistic ideals. 

Finally, from the year 1654, the year of the artist’s death, are preserved to us in 
remarkable manner three dated works, as many as from the entire preceding years 
together: three works of a very different kind, The Goldfinch before a light brick wall, 
in Mauritshuis in The Hague (Fig. 16), The Gatekeeper in the Schwerin Museum (Fig. 17), 
and a second self-portrait—more subdued in expression, more moderated in execution— 
in the National Gallery in London (Fig. 12). In the summer of this year Carel received a 
small commission from the city of Delft: for twelve gulden he executed the painting of a 
large coat of arms and several small escutcheons, a commission which proved that he was 
held in esteem and favor by the city fathers. 

From one of the last statements of debt—that 110 gulden bill of an innkeeper—we hear 
that in September 24 of this year Carel pledged himself to repay the sum within two 
weeks. Death released him, only a little tardily, from his pledge. 

On October 12 Delft was visited by the dreadful explosion of a powder magazine, in 
which a large part of the city was sacrificed. The house in which the artist lived was 
demolished; Carel and six other persons lost their lives, among them one of the brothers 
of the artist, his step-mother, his pupil Matthias Spors, and the sexton Simon Decker, 
who was sitting to Fabritius for his portrait just at that time. Seven hours later, still 
living but badly injured, the artist was extricated from the ruins and died soon afterward 


4. This has been pointed out by E. Plietzsch, Vermeer, tort. 
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in a hospital. His wife was evidently not at home at the time of the explosion. We still 
hear of her in the following ‘year, when she endeavoured to free herself from the debts 
which the painter had bequeathed to her. 

When we realize how remunerative Carel’s activity—to judge from the esteem in which 
he was held—must have been, and how little was left of this income, it cannot be denied 
that his enjoyment of life was not hampered by anxious saving; it was as though, having 
a presentiment of his early death, he used up at the time whatever was at his disposal. 


* * * 


Even from the motifs of the briefly mentioned paintings of the artist, we can 
form an opinion of the wide range of subjects which he painted. If more of what 
he did had been preserved, we would probably have a still stronger impression of 
his many-sided creativeness. We learn through Hoogstraten and Bleeswijk that he was 
especially famous for his wall paintings with foreshortenings and perspective views.° 
Hoogstraten compares him with the great Italian wall painters, especially with Giulio 
Romano, whose frescoes in the Palazzo del Te’ in Mantua were well known through 
engravings north of the Alps as far as England, where they were already extolled in the 
poetry of Shakespeare. We learn that Carel Fabritius had painted the interior of the 
house of a Dr. Valensis in this manner, and find mentioned in a document of the year 1660 
a wall painting of the artist in a brewery in Delft, whose extraction was permitted the owner 
at the time of the sale of the building. It is not impossible that the remark of his widow, 
that he had been painter to the Prince of Orange, referred to wall paintings in some of the 
castles which have been destroyed, for which Bramer and other Dutch and Flemish 
painters had also worked.° 

That the artist took up such problems of perspective in his easel paintings as well, is 
proved by another picture, likewise destroyed, which is mentioned in an inventory of the 
year 1669 and which depicted “‘a perspective view of the courthouse of Holland,’ that is, 
the “Binnenhof” of The Hague. Only one of the preserved pictures gives us an idea of 
the artist’s ability in this direction, The Dealer in Musical Instruments, in the London 
National Gallery (Fig. 15). With extraordinary art is created in narrow horizontal format 
a strangely broken-up composition, in which, beginning with a close-up view of some musical 
instruments and a dreamy seated figure in one corner, the space is deepened toward the 
horizon in two axes, which are connected with each other through the curve of a slowly 
ascending street in the foreground. Particularly in the near view of the figure, and in the 
foreshortened ’cello which we also meet in Vermeer, we see the tendency which was 
developed by that younger and greater master of space arrangement, who came as an 
apprentice to Fabritius shortly after the execution of the London picture. 





5. Ina Danish inventory is mentioned “‘a large optical 
piece standing on a base, worked by the renowned master 
Fabricio of Delft,” as G. Falck has pointed out in Nogle 
arbejder af Barend Fabritius (Tidskrift for Konstvetenskap, 
1925, Pp. 34). The fact that this object stood on a base 
seems to argue for its being similar to one of the peep- 
shows, of which two are known executed by Samuel van 
Hoogstraten, one in the National Gallery in London, the 
other in the Bredius house in The Hague. It is possible 


that there was a confusion of names in the inventory, for it 
is scarcely to be assumed that Carel Fabritius concerned 
himselt with such perspective toys, whose character seems 
to belong to a somewhat later period. However, the fact 
that his name is mentioned in this connection speaks for 
his fame as a master of perspective. 

6. For these lost wall paintings of Bramer compare H. 
Wichmann, Leonard Bramer, 1923, p. 6. 





Fic. 1o—English Art Market: Old Fic. 11—Rotterdam, Boymans Museum: 
Woman, by Carel Fabritius (?) Self-Porirait, by Carel Fabritius 


Fic. 12—London, National Gallery: Fic. 13—Vienna, Harrach Collection: 
Self-Portrait, by Carel Fabritius Portrait Study, by Carel Fabritius 





14—Brussels, Delmonte Collection: Portrait of Children, by Carel Fabritius 


Fic. 15—London, National Gallery: The Dealer in Muscial Instruments, by Carel Fabritius 
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If we put aside the escutcheon paintings which are mentioned in the records, which 
probably had only a decorative significance, we meet in the inventories still two other 
species of paintings by Carel Fabritius of which we can at the present time form no 
conception: the landscape and the still life. Already in the inventory of April; 1643, 
which in all probability refers to paintings by our artist, a landscape is mentioned. Another 
document affords us proof of how esteemed the art of our master was in this respect by his 
guild fellows. The picture about which Abraham de Potter was troubling himself in Delft 
in 1669 was a large representation of land and sea which Carel had executed together with 
two other Delft painters, Daniel and Nicolaes Vosmaer. It appears that the two brothers, 
who had received the order for the composition, were not getting on very well with it. 
They begged Carel to lay the painting on for them, or, as the document says, to draw it in 
with chalk; then Daniel executed the landscape, Nicolaes Vosmaer the seascape, which 
presumably did not turn out so well; at the end, Fabritius went over the entire painting, 
which only in this way received unity and life. Our artist received a certain share in the 
painting, the size of which was later quarreled over and which he finally sold. 

That Fabritius also painted landscapes at this time is therefore probable, for during the 
period of his apprenticeship, Rembrandt began to draw much in the open and turned his 
interest toward the flat Dutch landscape. It is, to be sure, possible that Fabritius, since 
he was from the country, was more attracted to the city views, to which he was unaccus- 
tomed, than to the open landscape, for, as everyone knows, the imagination is least charmed 
by views with which one is familiar from childhood. Among the drawings of unknown 
pupils of Rembrandt from the forties are several which might possibly be regarded as 
being by Carel Fabritius, such as the charming View of the Rokin in the Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam, whose delicately drawn rows of houses remind us of the background of the 
London representation of the Dealer in Musical Instruments or the two attractive colored 
pen drawings representing canal views, in the Haarlem Teyler Museum. However, since 
we have no certain drawings of Carel Fabritius, we are here only pointing out suppositions. 

Among the still lifes of the artist mentioned in the documents, we meet several motifs 
which were popular in the Rembrandt school. This is especially true of the representations 
of slaughtered swine, two of which are named in the inventory of 1643. As is well known, 
Rembrandt first treated this motif in the painting in the Johnson collection in the 
Philadelphia Museum, dated 1637, a work which, thus, was executed only a few years 
before Carel’s sojourn in Rembrandt’s workshop. The great master has returned to this 
motif in the fifties (paintings in London and Glasgow), and from this period also originate 
two excellent representations of this kind by Barent Fabritius, as we shall see later. 
Other Rembrandt pupils, also, like Jan Victors and Nicolaes Maes, as well as numerous 
little masters of the Leyden, Haarlem, and Amsterdam schools, have utilized the subject 
with more or less success. 

Whereas with the breakfast still life of Carel’s which is mentioned, we think less 
of works of the Rembrandt school as possible models than of those of the Haarlem masters 
of still life, in the case of the still life with a gun there come immediately to mind two 
representations of related character by Rembrandt which were likewise executed shortly 
before Carel’s apprenticeship: the Still Life with Bittern in the McIlhenny collection in 
Philadelphia, and the Old Woman Plucking a Hen, in the possession of the Kleinberger 
Gallery, both compositions executed about 1640, and in both of which a gun has an 
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important position—to judge from the fine metal mountings, which are visible in the 
painting in Philadelphia, obviously a valuable property of the Rembrandt atelier. 

Were we to judge from his preserved works alone, we would consider Carel Fabritius a 
portrait painter first of all, all the more as we possess information about a whole series of 
portrait representations. This portrait painting, which as with Rembrandt was directed 
chiefly upon the characterization of the head, included a considerable number of hastily 
sketched character studies executed in oil, of which several are preserved and several 
mentioned in the documents (een ruwe aengesmeerde troonij, een aengesmeerde tronij, etc.). 
In the form and style of these preliminary studies, also, Carel Fabritius follows throughout 
the example of Rembrandt. 

But in addition to his porrtait painting, Fabritius occasionally occupied himself— 
likewise in the Rembrandtesque sense—with historical and religious compositions, in 
which he utilized his character studies. Thus, in two Delft inventories of 1666 and 1669 
is entered a representation of Mars, and it may be asked whether this picture cannot be 
recognized in The Warrior in Groningen (in the collection of Hofstede de Groot), the broad 
and forcefully executed study head of a man of the people who is characterized by a helmet 
and gorget as a martial personage (Fig. 7). 

Of religious representations only a single one is named in the inventories, and it would 
seem that it is just this one which is preserved: a Beheading of John the Baptist (Fig. 5). 
Two other religious pictures, The Birth of John the Baptist and The Meaning of Joseph’s 
Dream in Prison, which are not, like the other, mentioned in an inventory of the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century, but appear in an auction in Amsterdam in the second 
quarter of the eighteenth century under the name of Fabritius, are obviously works by 
Barent, for a painting by him of the first-named subject is preserved in the National 
Gallery in London, another in the Stiidel Institut in Frankfort. That the Beheading of 
John the Baptist which appears in the bequest of Catharina Dael in Amsterdam in the 
year 1687 and again in an auction on May 16, 1696, is a work of Carel, is probable for the 
reason that most of the paintings mentioned in documents of the seventeenth century in 
Delft and Amsterdam, where no forename is given, must be regarded as works of Carel, as 
Wynman rightly remarks: for his name was known everywhere, while that of his brother 
Barent appears to have had a certain esteem only in Leyden, where he was active for some 
time. Aside from this, the Amsterdam auction of May 16, 1696, was almost entirely 
comprised of works of Vermeer and there would more likely have been found a masterpiece 
of Carel together with these than one by the unknown Barent. 

The theme of the beheading of John the Baptist—as we see with Rembrandt himself— 
very rarely occurs in the field of Dutch painting, especially within the Rembrandt school; 
aside from the painting in the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam, not another work of this 
subject by the hand of a Rembrandt pupil is known to us. Consequently, when we meet a 
work like this, which from its style was executed at the time of Carel’s apprenticeship to 
Rembrandt, the probability is great that we are dealing with the painting of our artist 
mentioned in the records. The Amsterdam picture has consequently been pronounced a 
work by Carel Fabritius a number of times without the scholars having been able to 
enforce their opinion. 

Undoubtedly, the important painting was executed around 1640-1643 and was far 
above the average of the religious representations of the Rembrandt school. Some features 
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suggest pupils of the thirties: Govert Flinck, in such types as the old woman who shakes 
her finger, and in the color scheme, notably the dark blue-green tone which that artist 
borrowed from works by Rembrandt from the second half of the thirties; or Jan Victors, 
in whose compositions we find a similar isocephalic arrangement of figures in the back- 
ground, in profile and en face. On the other hand, the chiaroscuro is already so far developed, 
the differentiation of tones so far advanced, that we are sooner reminded of works by 
Rembrandt himself from the first years of the forties. Certain types would also point to 
this period, notably the figures of Salome and the hangman. We encounter the type of 
Salome in several pen drawings of the Rembrandt workshop: studies of costume from a 
woman who resembles Saskia in her later years (about 1640-1642). While the pen drawing 
with the profile view of this splendidly clothed figure is close to Rembrandt (Fig. 4), even 
in quality of execution, the back view is certainly by the hand of a pupil (Fig. 3). The 
costume—the arrangement of the bodice, the sleeves and the veil—in the drawings, seems 
to be essentially the same as that of the Salome in the painting; in the back view the head 
decoration of the two artistically attached ostrich plumes is very similar. The type of the 
executioner points still more definitely to the year 1643. From this year come several 
dated study heads of Rembrandt which agree technically and stylistically with some 
studies after the same model, likewise executed in oil, which were used for the executioner. 
Three replicas of this study head are known, one in the Langaard collection in Oslo, the 
second in that of K. Matsukata in Tokyo (Fig. 6), the third, formerly in the possession of a 
Russian prince, now at an American art dealer’s.’ With all three, although they are 
excellent in execution and certainly originated in Rembrandt’s workshop, one can doubt 
their being autograph works, so that it seems not impossible that a completely convincing 
original of the master will still be discovered. As we know, Rembrandt was in the habit 
of placing study heads of this kind before his pupils to copy, a custom which explains the 
large number of often excellent workshop replicas of these character studies. It is altogether 
probable that one or another copy of the study head used for the Amsterdam painting is 
the work of the painter of the picture, Carel Fabritius. 

Various features of the composition suggest our artist: the head of the main 
figure, the executioner, is similarly almost en face, placed somewhat to the right, and 
lighted similarly to the heads of the portraits by the artist which are definitely known to us, 
such as that of Abraham de Potter and the two self-portraits. In the coarse figure, which, 
to be sure, is here distorted into an ugly type, we are, to a certain degree, reminded of the 
Rotterdam self-portrait, in which also the open shirt, indicated with broad brush strokes, 
is reminiscent of the one in our picture. A similar architectural background, the wall of a 
building built of brick and stone, is found in the picture of children in the Delmonte 
collection (Fig. 14). The interest of the artist in problems of space is indicated in the 
composition, unusal in the Rembrandt school, with the figures coming up close to the 
spectator, and the strongly foreshortened corpse terminating the picture in the fore- 
ground. Finally, in color and technique, the predilection for white and the alternation of 
white and brown spots in the pasty reproduction of the fur near the hands of the enchained 
Baptist, point to Carel Fabritius, in whose compositions we do not, however, find the 
deep blue green of the costumes of this picture. 


7. Reproduced in W. R. Valentiner, Rembrandt, Wiedergefundene Gemiilde (Klassiker der Kunst), 1923, No. 64. 
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Since The Beheading of John the Baptist bears no signature, it probably belongs to 
those pictures which were sold as works of the Rembrandt workshop, with information 
concerning the artists who executed them. As a matter of fact, Rembrandt’s spiritual 
share in the work is not inconsiderable. Not only the types, as we saw—the old woman at 
the left also recalls one of Rembrandt’s models of this time, the Gold Weigher in Dresden, 
of 1643—not only the clair obscure, but the color scheme and the technique are also 
borrowed from him. The theme itself was also really Rembrandt’s; it is treated in one of 
his earliest etchings, again in the well known etching of 1640 (Hind 171) and in a series of 
drawings. In spite of this, we would never think of Rembrandt himself as its author. It 
points to a master who possessed keen powers of observation and significant creative 
ability, but with whom craftsmanship in the execution and the solid and tangible in the 
conception were more strongly marked than the spiritual as with Rembrandt. These 
peculiarities suggest such an artist as the young Carel Fabritius. 

In the matter of date, the Childrens’ Portrait of the Delmonte collection (Fig. 14), 
which was probably created in the middle of the forties, may be connected with The 
Beheading of John the Baptist (Fig. 5). The conception of the portraits is plain and 
realistic and in the stiff arrangement of the figures next to each other suggests a certain 
phlegma in the artist which expresses itself also in the isocephalic grouping of the Amster- 
dam composition. The execution betrays an artist strongly under the influence of 
Rembrandt, with an energetic touch, but one, however, who, in contrast to Rembrandt, 
loved to employ in his compositions a restless, flickering light effect. While the hands are 
carefully modeled in decided chiaroscuro, the reproduction of the costumes and the 
architectural and landscape accessories is pasty and broad in a rough technique which 
seems to revert to Rembrandt’s works of the thirties rather than the forties. The color 
composition is built up on a rich scale of brown and gray tones, from which the costume 
of the girl in pale green brown and that of the boy in a violet-reddish brown alone stand 
out in more lively contrast. The composition betrays an artist who has an especial 
interest in giving an impression of considerable spatial depth and, as the lines of depth in 
the brickwork of the house and the pavement show, loves an artistic perspective 
construction as frame for his figures. The two pictures discussed are not as yet far removed 
in essentials from the conception of Rembrandt in this period. 

With them may also be connected the Old Woman Supporting herself with a Cane, in 
the possession of an English dealer (Fig. 10), if Hofstede de Groot’s attribution of this 
painting to Carel Fabritius actually proves correct.* The handling of the lighting has, 


8. With the following attributions of Hofstede de 
Groot I cannot agree: No. 54 of his large publication 
(Amsterdam, 1909), Sad Old Woman, collection of Mrs. 


edition). With such study heads, occurring in repetitions, 
it is more probable that the original was by Rembrandt’s 
hand. No. 58, Bust of a Man Reading, in the collection of 














Goekoop-de-Jong of The Hague, does not seem to me to be 
compatible with Carel Fabritius’s style, either in technique 
or lighting. No. 56, Head of an Old Man, Harrach Gallery, 
Vienna, although it is the companion piece to the Head 
of an Old Man Wearing a Cap in the same collection 
(No. 55), with which the attribution to Care] Fabritius 
seems more probable, is weaker in execution than the 
identical study head, formerly belonging to Lord Grim- 
thorpe, reproduced in Wiedergefundene Gemédlde (Klassiker 
der Kunst), first edition, 1921, p. 84 (omitted in the second 


Robert Jackson of Concord, New Hampshire, the original 
of which is well known to me, is so weak and crude that it 
is difficult for me to believe in the authorship of Carel 
Fabritius. I. G. van Gelder (Oud Holland, 1931, p. 271) 
has published a study connected with the picture, which he 
regards as a drawing by our artist. To judge from the 
reproduction, the drawing seems to be considerably better 
than the picture, and the attribution may be correct in 
case there existed a better original than the one published 
by Hofstede de Groot. Incorrect seems to me also the 
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to be sure, little of the conception which is characteristic of Carel. It is so close to 
Rembrandt, without achieving his greatness, that one might equally well think of almost 
any of his contemporary pupils. Only the predilection for white in the depiction of the 
costume and the drawing of the fingers with their strikingly long upper phalanges, which, 
indeed, is related to the hands of the Amsterdam and Brussels pictures, points to our 
master at the time when he had not yet found his own style. 


On the other hand, we observe in the earliest portraits and study heads known to us, 
from the second half of the forties, a manner of conception which may be regarded as 
characteristic for Carel Fabritius, and which, according to the opinion of some scholars, is 
exactly opposed to that of Rembrandt. These portraits, to which belong that of Abraham de 
Potter in the Rijksmuseum, of 1648 (Fig. 8), the portrait of a clergyman at a Dutch art 
dealer’s (which I know only from a photograph, but which is said to be signed), the self- 
portrait in Rotterdam (Fig. 11), and the two study heads in Groningen (Figs. 7 and 9), 
all show the heads, not as with most of Rembrandt’s, light against a dark ground, but half 
dark against a light ground. “Carel Fabritius’s artistic conception, especially in the 
handling of light, is directly opposed to that of Rembrandt,” remarks C. Hofstede de 
Groot.’ “For Rembrandt in his portraits causes the heads to shine out from a background 
that is either dark or in strong clair obscure; with Fabritius, on the contrary, they stand 
out darker from a light ground and in this they touch upon the treatment of Vermeer. 
The light itself is that of clear day light, in which the modeling is done without strong 
shadow contrasts. The same principle, dark against light, we also find expressed in his 
genre pictures.” 

That in this conception Carel Fabritius was opposed to Rembrandt we do not, however, 
believe. On the contrary, Rembrandt may himself have been the inventor of this new 
treatment of lighting, which his pupils then developed further. At least, we observe that 
just at the time when Carel Fabritius was connected with him, Rembrandt experimented 
with this reversed handling of light and shadow. If this fact has not been noted sooner, 
the reason is that these pictures of Rembrandt which enter into the question are paintings 





attribution to Carel Fabritius of the Praying Old Man in 
the Leipzig Museum (Burlington Magazine, 1929), which 
is nearer to Esaias Boursse, as well as the study in the Ber- 
lin Museum connected with it in this article, which 
certainly belongs to the Rembrandt workshop, but which 
does not convincingly suggest Carel Fabritius either in 
expression or technique. Another picture in the Leipzig 
Museum has been attributed wrongly to Carel, the self- 
portrait by Rembrandt (exhibited in Burlington House, 
1929). Neither the technique (the use of the plain panel 
as background), nor the coloring (the red and black), 
nor the lighting is Carel’s, who in his portraits never over- 
shadows the forehead. The mysterious expression of the 
eyes and the execution are characteristic for Rembrandt, 
who painted the picture at the time when Carel was work- 
ing under his influence, about 1645-48. The Man in 
Armor in the Cassel Gallery, generally given to Rembrandt, 
has been attributed to Carel in the catalogue of this 
museum on account of the signature said to be visible under 
the one purporting to be Rembrandt’s. The painting has, 


however, in technique nothing whatever to do with Carel. 
G. Falck’s attribution to Willem Drost is much more 
convincing. The Rembrandt signature is certainly false, 
but the name underneath seems to be a short one. An- 
other picture under Rembrandt’s name in the same gallery, 
the Architect (Klassiker der Kunst, p. 385), has been given 
tentatively to Drost or to Maes by the authorities of this 
museum; but it is by neither of these artists, nor do I now 
think that it is by Rembrandt. I am inclined to believe 
that it is an excellent work by Barent Fabritius. The 
type with the pointed nose and the sharp lines on the 
cheeks and above the eyes, as well as the colors and the 
woolly technique of the beard speak for him. I do not 
agree either with the attribution to Carel, in the last 
edition of the catalogue of the Munich Pinakothek, of the 
portrait in that gallery which was given formerly, and 
correctly, to Barent. 

9. C. Hofstede de Groot, A Catalogue Raisonné of the 
most eminent Dutch Painters of the Seventeenth, Century, 
based on the work of John Smith, vol. I, 1908, p. 572. 
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rediscovered only within the last decades. This is true at least of two of these compositions, 
while the third, already long known, goes incorrectly under the name of Carel Fabritius. 

The most important painting of this kind is the dated portrait of 1645,'° of a man reading, 
of which, before the original was discovered, there were no less than seven contemporary 
repetitions in existence. It thus must have been especially popular in Rembrandt’s time 
and was perhaps copied so often just for the reason that it showed a treatment of lighting 
unusual with Rembrandt, in which the figure, seen in shadow, is placed against a brightly 
lighted wall. The agreement with the conception of Carel Fabritius was the occasion for 
several of the repetitions being attributed to Carel before the original was known, although 
Hofstede de Groot was from the beginning of the opinion that the original must be a work 
of Rembrandt. Indeed, in its softer, more fluid and more careful technique, which is 
characteristic of the master’s style in the middle of the forties, it differs essentially from 
the rough, solid manner of painting which is peculiar to Carel at this time. 

That this changed handling of light in these years is not an isolated phenomenon with 
Rembrandt is proved by two genre-like studies which he executed in connection with 
The Circumcision, painted in 1646 for Prince Frederick Henry, which is preserved for us 
only in a copy in Braunschweig." One of these studies, with a light background, of an old 
woman praying,” is considered by the owner, Dr. A. Bredius, as a work of Carel Fabritius, 
scarcely with accuracy, however, for we cannot suppose that the pupil had furnished the 
master studies for such an important composition. Moreover, the touching expression of 
the old woman surpasses Carel’s power. The second study with a light background, the 
recently discovered Woman with a Baby in her Arms,” which is already mentioned in 
Rembrandt’s inventory, has also been used, as G. Falck first observed, for this Circumcision 
of the year 1646. The date of this study, which is usually given as 1640, is more likely to 
be 1646, all the more as the intimate character of the picture is more in keeping with the 
style of the compositions of around 1645, such as the Holy Families in Cassel and 
Leningrad. 

If we realize, therefore, that as early as 1645 Rembrandt occupied himself with the 
problem of a head seen in chiaroscuro against a lighter background, at a time when Carel 
Fabritius was only twenty-three years old, we may well assume that Rembrandt was the 
inventor of the new method. For none of the certain works of Carel in which this principle 
is pursued can be dated before the middle of the forties. The Rotterdam self-portrait, the 
date of which has been read hitherto as 1645, might indeed not be as late as 1653, as 
Wynman assumes—for stylistically it belongs to a considerably earlier phase than the 
London self-portrait—but was probably not executed until the end of the forties. To the 
second half of the forties also belong the three studies—two in Groningen from Dr. Hofstede 
de Groot’s collection (Figs. 7 and 9), one in the Harrach collection, Vienna (Fig. 13)— 
which, among those attributed to the artist, can be claimed for him with certainty. 

We can notice a distinct change in style in the development of Carel Fabritius after he 
moved to Delft. From the works of this period dated from 1652 to 1654, like The Dealer 


10. Reproduced in W. R. Valentiner, Rembrandt, 12. Bode 375, Hofstede de Groot 314, Valentiner 
Wiedergefundene Gemiilde, 1923, No. 58; Rembrandi (Klassiker der Kunst, 1) p. 430 and Wiedergefundene 
Paintings in America, 1931, No. 93. Gemiilde, 1923, p. 125. 

11. Reproduced in W. R. Valentiner, Rembrandt, 13. Reproduced in W. R. Valentiner, Rembrandt, 
Wieder gefundene Gemiilde, 1923, p. 111. Wieder gefundene Gemiilde, 1923, No. 54. 
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Fic. 18—New York: Ari Market: Fic. 19—Basle, Tobias Christ Collection: 
Young Woman Plucking a Duck Study in Red Chalk and Pen for Fig. 18 
by Barent Fabritius by Barent Fabritius 


Fic. 20—Vienna, Harrach Collection: Fic. 21—Frarkfort, Stadel Institute: 
Young Girl Holding a Hen, by Barent Fabritius Portrait of a Young Man, by Barent Fabritius 
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in Musical Instruments (Fig. 15), The Goldfinch (Fig. 16), or The Gate Keeper (Fig. 17), 
one would not easily infer that Carel was one of the closest pupils of Rembrandt, the 
impression which he still gives in the Rotterdam self-portrait and the related portrait 
studies of the end of the forties. He arrives now at a genre-like conception, to which many 
of the best pupils of Rembrandt turned who had sufficient self-criticism to recognise that 
their intellectual and spiritual endowment was not great enough to give a higher inspiration 
to the content of a portrait without genre as an accessory. 

The acquaintance with masters like Pieter de Hooch and Antonis Palamedes, who 
represented the military genre in Delft, may have had further influence, although Carel 
Fabritius soon became a model for the Delft masters in the original conception of the 
motif. We see how Pieter de Hooch copies the charming composition of the Schwerin 
picture in a painting created almost directly after it, The Smoking Soldier in the Corsini 
Gallery,"* and observe that so important a master as Emanuel de Witte was so strongly 
impressed by the London painting of The Dealer in Musical Instruments, that a long time 
after his change of residence from Delft to Amsterdam, he imitated, in a painting in the 
museum in Basel,’ the arrangement of the background with the Nieuwe Kerk of Delft. 

As Carel Fabritius now becomes removed from Rembrandt in the motifs of his pictures, 
so does he also in his manner of painting. The technique in these later works is more 
fluid, more lightly executed, the tone is lighter, grayer. The last self-portrait still 
recalls Rembrandt, to be sure, especially the costume, with the gorget, and also the 
treatment of the chiaroscuro, but how quiet, smooth, and large are the planes compared 
with the broken-up, rough method of the Rotterdam portrait and the related studies. 
The background glimmers no longer in bright and dark shadings as there, but is divided 
into a lower light and an upper dark portion, so that the head stands out light against 
dark, the upper part of the body dark against light. But new problems occupied the 
artist: in The Dealer in Musical Instruments (Fig. 15) the space is deepened upon the 
left side to the shortest distance and upon the right side the view of the city is drawn in, 
in a complex system of perspective. We feel here almost too much the intention of the 
artist to display his ability in unusual spatial arrangements. The composition of The 
Gate Keeper (Fig. 17) also gives a complicated arrangement of space, for the gate-way is 
shifted laterally, and the ascent of the stairs, the view through the gate-way and the wall 
with a column in the foreground produce a picture of manifold intersecting perspectives. 
But the motif of the figure and the dog in the foreground is chosen so successfully 
and drawn so clearly that it claims the attention of the spectator first of all and it 
is not necessary to look for the compositional connection asin the London picture. The 
predilection of the artist for placing a dark figure against a light background is here shown 
to good advantage: with especial skill has the artist reversed the system of most of the 
artists of his time, the composition being developed from the nearer corners toward the 
depth through dark repoussoirs, and the silhouette of the wall in the foreground, which 
intrudes itself into the picture, being light while the “wings” become darker toward the 
depth. 


14. Reproduced in W. R. Valentiner, Pieter de Hooch Gallery; as it seems to presuppose a knowledge of Carel’s 
(Klassiker der Kunst), 1929, p. 22. painting, this may be regarded as a proof that de Witte 
15. The picture may have been executed about 1662, did not leave Delft before 1652. He is first mentioned in 


at the time of The Fish Market of the London National Amsterdam in 1654. 
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In the picture in The Hague, however, a goldfinch sitting upon his perch (Fig. 16), he 
has succeeded in obtaining the boldest and at the same time the simplest spatial arrange- 
ment. The light wall which forms the background grows undefined toward every side; 
indeed, we would not be conscious that it was a wall if it were not that the bird cage is 
fastened to it and that the signature of the artist proves that it can be written upon. 
From this plane the cage stands out, thanks to such perspective means as the console with 
the bent iron perches to which the bird is chained. The finch, due to the masterly modeling 
of the body and the foreshortening of the head, which is turned toward the front, is so 
plastic that it seems to protrude over the front plane. By this mixture of the exaggeratedly 
real and plastic with the indefinite and malerisch, is obtained an effect which signifies 
something new in Dutch art and indicates the development which it was to undergo with 
Vermeer. 

If we had not had a documentary intimation that Carel Fabritius was the teacher of 
Vermeer, we would have been impelled to this conclusion from the stylistic development 
which Carel’s art went through in the last years. In the clarifying of the colors, in the 
occasional employment of blue in contrast to yellow—to be sure, not yet lemon yellow 
but, nevertheless, a brown yellow, which we see in the Dealer in Musical Instruments— 
and above all in the spatial problems, the artist shows himself the forerunner of Vermeer. 
It cannot be said that he lacked originality. He elaborated the new ideas in his own 
individual manner. His relation to Vermeer is similar to that with Rembrandt. He 
stands intermediate between the two as a master who expressed the teaching which he 
received in an original manner and anticipated in his art the new conception of the last 
style phase of Dutch painting. 

II. BARENT FABRITIUS 


Barent Fabritius, the less famous brother of Carel, seems like him to have been bound 
in closest relation to his family, spending a considerable part of his life in his native town, 
De Beemster. It was here that he was born, on November 24, 1624, the second son of 
Pieter Carels and his wife Barbertje Barentsdr. He spent his youth with his brother Carel 
in the parental home; when he was taken into the communion of the Reformed Church of 
De Beemster on May 15, 1641, he was designated, like his brother, as a carpenter. Thus, 
his father also allowed him to learn carpentry, but presumably gave him instructions at 
the same time in the art of painting, of which the schoolmaster, as is well known, was very 
fond. Moreover, Barent must have had the support of his elder brother, with whom he 
stood on the best of terms the whole of his life. 

Thanks to the enthusiasm which Carel had for the art of Rembrandt, and the splendid 
experience which he gained in Rembrandt’s atelier, Barent also was sent to the great 
master for instruction. This may have been in the year 1643 or 1644, and there are 
intimations that Barent also remained from that time on, like Carel, in closest relation with 
Rembrandt. Indeed, with his impressionable, pliant nature, he appears to have been the 
favored pupil of Rembrandt in the second half of the forties, helping his master in the 
execution of workshop paintings and achieving considerable perfection in the compre- 
hension of the Rembrandtesque ideas. Apparently, Barent was active in Rembrandt’s 
atelier until after 1650. Since he did not attain independence as early as his brother Carel, 
very likely this activity as assistant of the great master proved to be a welcome and 
profitable occupation. As we shall see in the following pages, there is quite a list of works 
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of the artist known, of the period from 1645 to 1650, which originated under the more or 
less close supervision of Rembrandt, and though, to be sure, they are signed neither with 
his nor with Rembrandt’s name, the spirit of the great master is perceived and the technique 
of the aspiring pupil clearly recognized. The first painting signed with Barent’s name 
appears in the year 1650, and from 1652 on we are able to follow his style, which steadily 
becomes farther removed from the spirit of Rembrandt, in a considerable number of signed 
and dated pictures. 

While in Delft, in July, 1652, where he was probably on a visit to his brother, he became 
engaged to Catherina Mutsers of Breda. His residence is given as still being in Amsterdam. 
The marriage took place on August 18 at the home of his parents in De Beemster. From 
later documents, according to which boys were born to the young couple in April, 1653, 
and April, 1654, who were baptized in De Beemster, it may be assumed that Barent 
remained in his native town, where, to be sure, as we have seen, the possibility of com- 
missions from the wealthy citizens of Amsterdam living there, and through his parents’ 
connections, was by no means small; nevertheless, the biography of Carel already teaches 
that the presence of the sons of the schoolmaster at family events in De Beemster cannot 
be considered as proof of a permanent residence there. On the other hand, the assumption”® 
appears correct that after the death of his father in May, 1653, Barent executed as a family 
portrait, in which all his brothers and sisters are depicted, the Braunschweig painting which 
represents St. Peter in the house of Cornelius (Fig. 38). This argues for Barent’s activity in 
De Beemster at least in the summer of this year. In the fall, however, he must have been in 
Leyden, as the portrait of the architect Willem van Helm, in the background of which 
are seen buildings of Leyden, is dated September, 1655 (Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum). 
Hofstede de Groot” assumes a stay of the artist in‘Leyden from 1655 to 1660; at any rate 
the prolonged activity in this city was of significant influence upon the development of his 
style, for, as we shall see later, it was here that the art of Jan Steen exerted a strong 
influence upon him. Not till May 14, 1658, was Barent Fabritius admitted into the Lucas 
Guild of Leyden; in the Guild Book soon afterward is found the observation that he has 
left town. He was, however, still—or again—active in Leyden in the year 1663; for 
the long, narrow pictures, now in the Rijksmuseum, representing the story of the prodigal 
son, which were originally for the organ parapet of a Leyden church, bear this date. 

The artist is mentioned as again being a resident of De Beemster in the years 1665 and 
1666, and from here or from Amsterdam he may have executed the commission which he 
received in 1669, for the painting of a dome in a country-seat in De Purmer. The last 
years of his life, until his death in 1673, were spent in Amsterdam. 

Barent Fabritius was so overshadowed by the fame of his elder brother that, although he 
lived twenty years longer, he was forgotten soon after his death. In early inventories his 
name does not appear at all. When pictures are designated as by ‘“Fabritius” without 
mention of a given name, unquestionably the more famous Carel is meant, although in such 
instances a confusion with Barent’s pictures is not impossible. Barent Fabritius is not even 
mentioned by name in any of the older art histories, by Houbraken or Weyerman, Immer- 


16. H. F. Wynman, Oud Holland, 1931, p. 125. The and gesture Peter and Cornelius (the type of Carel 
doubt expressed by Wynman as to whether it actually Fabritius) are clearly enough indicated in the sense of the 
treats a representation of Chapter X of the Acts of the biblical narrative. 


Apostles, seems to me to be unfounded. In expression 17. Thieme-Becker Lexicon, vol. XI. 
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zeel or Kram. Only Biirger-Thoré, the rediscoverer of Vermeer, directed attention in the 
1860’s to the brother of the already recognized Carel, and indeed, after the different 
method of painting in the signed pictures of the two brothers had once been perceived, it 
was not difficult to recognize Barent’s style in a greater number of the paintings. As he 
was an industrious artist, in spite of his comparatively early death, at the age of forty-nine, 
there are preserved a considerable number of works by him, part of them of quite a large 
size. The dates from 1650 to 1672 follow upon his pictures in ar almost continuous series. 
Only recently, however, thanks to the researches of G. Falck especially, have we come to 
know better his early activity in Rembrandt’s workshop. A connected presentation of his 
development may still, however, fill in some gaps in our knowledge of his accomplishments. 

As is frequently the case with rediscovered masters, the importance of Barent Fabritius 
has been exaggerated. While the artist was for a long time not rated highly enough, now 
works are occasionally attributed to him which have quite rightly gone under the name of a 
greater master, his teacher, Rembrandt, such as The Triumphal March of Quintus Fabius 
Maximus, formerly in the Nemes collection, or even The Good Samaritan, in the Louvre." 
However, it should not be overlooked that even though Barent’s originality does not 
approach Carel’s, he must be considered one of the most important pupils of Rembrandt 
and one of the best Dutch masters in the domain of religious and historical painting. His 
power diminishes, it is true, as does that of most of Rembrandt’s pupils, the farther 
removed he becomes from the master. However, the fact that compositions are found 
among his early paintings which for a long time were taken for works of Carel Fabritius, 
Pieter de Hooch, and even Rembrandt, speaks sufficiently for the merit of his performance. 


aa * * * * 


One of the earliest and at the same time finest works of Barent Fabritius is the painting 
at a New York dealer’s only recently rediscovered (under the name of Nicolaes Maes), 
which represents a young girl leaning out of a window, about to pluck a duck (Fig. 18). 
The model is without doubt the young girl whom Rembrandt painted around 1645 in the 
pictures in Dulwich College, in Chicago, in the collection of the Duke of Bedford, and other 
places, and Barent’s picture may have been executed in connection with the picture in the 
Chicago Museum, dated 1645. The subject, in whom we recognize the young Hendrickje, 
wears the same costume as in these pictures. The red-brown bodice with the gray-brown 





18. In both cases the condition of the pictures may 
possibly account for these attributions of Falck. Never- 
theless, The Triumphal March of Quintus Fabius Maximus 
shows the wealth of Rembrandtesque ideas in every part 
of the composition, whereas Barent’s works of large com- 
pass suffer considerably from emptiness in construction and 
content. Besides this, the master hand of Rembrandt 
can be clearly enough recognized in many places in spite 
of the restorations; the signature is also entirely genuine 
and characteristic. In The Good Samaritan, in the 
Louvre, the technique is difficult to judge, for the picture 
is covered with thick varnish and layers of dirt, which 
presumably hide the signature. The spirit and the deep 
feeling of the representation also greatly surpass Barent’s 
power. Just as erroneous appear Falck’s attributions of 


Vermeer’s two pictures (The Bath of Diana at The Hague 
and The Geographer in the Bus de Gisignies collection) to 
Barent, as well as The Musical Couple in the Rijksmuseum, 
which is published by me in the Pieter de Hooch volume of 
Klassiker der Kunst as a work of Hendrick van der Burch. 
This curious picture, according to its style and the costume 
of the figures, originated hardly earlier than 1670; it has 
nothing in common with the conception of Barent’s late 
works. It may be identical with the picture mentioned 
in the inventory of Harmen Becker, of November 23, 1678: 
“een juffer en monsieur musicg singende van Van der Burch” 
(Oud Holland, 1910, p. 178). These erroneous conclusions 
of G. Falck do not, however, detract from the service he 
has done in reconstructing the early work of Barent 
Fabritius. 











Fic. 22—Frankfort, Stédel Institute: Study in Colored Pen Drawing of the 
Departure of the Prodigal Son, by Barent Fabritius 
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Fic. 23—London, Victor Koch Collection (formerly): Pen Drawing of a 
Biblical Sulject, by Barent Fabritius 











24—Brussels, Van Gelder Collection: The Robbing of Joseph by his Brethren (?) 
by Barent Fabritius 


Fic. 25—Brussels, Delmonte Collection: The Greeting of Rebecca by Abraham 
by Barent Fabritius, Retouched by Rembrandt 
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sleeves, and the double coral necklace as throat ornament are well known to us from other 
pictures of Hendrickje. The execution of the picture, the modeling of the head in 
chiaroscuro, the nuances of gray and brown shades, especially in the feathers of the duck, 
is so masterly that one can well understand the traditional name of Rembrandt which it 
bore for a long time. To be sure, the work of the pupil differs essentially from the master’s 
in the lack of psychical content, in that soulfulness of expression which is characteristic of 
all the portraits of Hendrickje by Rembrandt’s hand. 

An excellent preliminary sketch for this picture (Fig. 19), in the collection of Tobias 
Christ in Basel, was rightly claimed for Barent Fabritius by G. Falck before the painting 
was known.” He connected it convincingly with two paintings of related composition in 
the Harrach collection in Vienna, one of them portraying a girl who leans from a window, 
holding a hen by its wings, about to cut off its head (Fig. 20),” the other a portrait of a 
young girl with a basket of flowers in her hand, both works hitherto attributed to other 
Rembrandt pupils, like Juriaen Ovens and Christopher Paudiss. As they are less careful in 
execution and freer in technique than the painting at the New York art dealer’s, they may 
have been created a year or two later. 

The motif of the female half-figure framed by a dark window, which was developed by 
Rembrandt—and at the same time by Italian and Spanish painters—in the sense of the 
baroque, with strong relief effect and concentrated light and shadow contrasts, was very 
popular among the entire Rembrandt school, from Govert Flinck and Ferdinand Bol to 
Samuel van Hoogstraten, Nicolaes Maes, Willem Drost, and Aert de Gelder. Barent 
Fabritius, also, obviously directly stimulated by Rembrandt, had a predilection for this 
motif, all the more as it was well adapted to the spirit of genre painting, towards which, 
like most of the Rembrandt pupils of the forties, he leaned. 

If we return again to our first picture, the portrait of a young girl plucking a duck (at a 
New York art dealer’s) (Fig. 18), we can connect it with one of the most important drawings 
of Barent, preserved in the Stédel Institut in Frankfort (Fig. 22). This carefully executed, 
aquarelle composition, which represents the Departure of the Prodigal Son, shows in the 
center a girl in exactly the same costume, with the red chain about her neck, in almost the 
same posture as in the painting. Thus, with the drawing also we arrive at the period around 
1645, and to this time or a little later points also the relation between the bearded old man 
with the neck ruff and high hat at the right behind the girl and the portrait head by Carel 
Fabritius in the Museum at Groningen (Fig. 9), which we dated in the second half of 
the 40’s. The theme of the drawing was without doubt suggested to the young artist by 
Rembrandt, who has treated it more than once in his drawings. 

In this sketch we can get a good idea of the peculiarities of Barent’s style of 
drawing: the sprightliness of his somewhat angular, shortly-built figures with their large 
hands and strange profiles, in which the pointed noses and open mouths are striking 
features; in the technique a predilection for thick, lightly-swung pen strokes, without 
much shading as transition to the thin inner lines. The artist proves himself to be a gifted 
narrator, for although the drawing in parts has little precision and often appears faulty, 
the story is related with vivacity and with entertaining details. 


19. Old Master Drawings (1928), XI, pp. 48-51. is at a Berlin art dealer’s under the name of Nicolaes 
20. A-second example, obviously a contemporary copy, Maes. 
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A related conception is shown in a wash pen-and-ink drawing formerly in the Victor 
Koch collection in London (Fig. 23) (hitherto under Rembrandt’s name), representing an 
old couple on a journey, perhaps Mary and Joseph accompanied by an angel. The old 
man, who holds in his hand the same fur cap which the old man in the Frankfort drawing 
wears on his head, and who exhibits similar facial features, with pointed nose and wide 
mouth, is moving almost as briskly as in that drawing past a house, over whose entrance 
we see grape vines hanging, as in several other of Barent’s compositions. Characteristic 
also are the awkwardly drawn hands, in which the middle fingers are an unformed mass. 


In still closer relation to the Frankfort drawing, however, is the curious composition in 
the van Gelder collection in Brussels (Fig. 24), which has been ascribed at various times to 
Rembrandt, to Carel, and to Barent Fabritius, but which is doubtless a characteristic 
work of our artist. It is not easy to make out what the scene represents. One might easily 
believe that it is the robbing of Joseph by his brethren, all the more as the story of Joseph 
was a favorite theme of Rembrandt at the time of the execution of the picture, and Barent 
Fabritius later illustrated several episodes from it, the departure of Benjamin for Egypt, 
and (according to an early sales catalogue) the meaning of Joseph’s dream in prison. The 
fact that the attacked has been roughly handled and even injured, would, however, seem 
to militate against this assumption. The representation has therefore been given the 
general designation, The Robbers, the robber chieftain being recognized in the figure in 
the center of the picture, who leads away the horse of the plundered toward the castle in 
the background.” Such an episode of general content, however, in which the theme is 
taken neither from an historical nor from a biblical source, is scarcely likely within the 
immediate school of Rembrandt. We are still inclined to regard the scene as an inter- 
pretation of the episode from the story of Joseph, all the more as the Bible expressly 
mentions the intention of the brothers to slay Joseph. For what purpose does the splendidly 
dressed Oriental reach for his purse if not to ransom the prisoner? He may be holding the 
precious beaker in his hand as a further object of barter in case the bare gold should be 
refused. The boy in the foreground carries Joseph’s coat of many colors upon his 
shoulders. The white horse and the dogs most likely belong to the merchant, and the 
castle in the middle distance probably has no other significance than similar buildings in 
the landscape backgrounds of the biblical representations of Rembrandt from this period. 

However awkward the picture may be in the drawing, especially of the animals, it has 
charm of color. The figure of the Oriental, clothed in brilliant red from head to foot, 
produces a splendid effect. As a foil to it, a deep blue green reigns throughout the group, 
contrasted upon the other side with the red brown of the foliage. In the manner in which 
this group of figures is set off in half shadow against a light background, we can trace the 
influence of Carel Fabritius upon his brother; in the Frankfort drawing the white wall 
overgrown with vines forms a similar background to the main group. Altogether, there is 
considerable agreement with this drawing: in the lively movement of the short figures 
with their varied costumes and different types of head coverings, in the drawing of the 
animals, and in the construction of the mountainous landscape. 


21. In the catalogue of the Exhibition of Dutch Art, Burlington House, London, 1929, (No. 333) “attributed 
to Carel Fabritius.”’ 








26—Detail of Fig. 25 Fic. 27—Copenhagen, Print Room: Pen Drawing of 
Christ Among the Doctors, copied from Rembrandt 


Fic. 28—Hamburg, Art Gallery: Christ Among the Doctors, by Barent Fabritius 





Fic. 29—Paris, Jules Porgés Collection: The Good Fic. 30—Kotterdam, Boymans Museum: 
Samaritan, by Barent Fabritius, Retouched by Rembrandt The SleepingTobias, by Barent Fabritius 


Fic. 31—London, Wallace Collection: ) The Unmerciful Servant, by Barent Fabritius 
Retouched by Rembrandt 
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It is a strange coincidence that in still another. private collection in the same city is 
preserved a painting of Barent Fabritius from about the same period, which likewise does 
not as yet bear his name: The Greeting of Rebecca by Abraham and Isaac, in the Delmonte 
collection in Brussels (Fig. 25), which in its color scheme is so close to the van Gelder 
composition that whoever has seen the two pictures shortly after one another can scarcely 
doubt that they were executed by the same hand. In the catalogue of the Delmonte 
collection G. Gliick has designated the Rebecca scene as an atelier work freely gone over 
by Rembrandt. Indeed, the technique in many parts, as in the costumes of the main 
group and in those of the women who stand above on the stairs, is so closely related to 
Rembrandt’s, that it is difficult not to think of a working over of this part by the master. 
Strangely enough, however, this retouching has not been done to the most important 
parts, such as the heads, which have a peculiarly vacant look, nor has it given unity to the 
composition, which seems full of gaps. Since the work is by no means penetrated by the 
spirituality of Rembrandt, we would do better to place it under the name of the pupil who 
executed it—who seems to us to be no other than Barent Fabritius—than under that of 
the master. It is obvious that a compositional drawing of Rembrandt lay before the 
pupil; as it was transcribed by him to the large size, naturally empty spaces occurred 
between the separate groups, in the foreground and in the landscape, which Rembrandt 
took as little trouble to fill out as he did to give spiritual significance to the heads; for 
then he might as well have painted the entire picture. 

That Barent Fabritius was the artist who executed the picture may be concluded first 
of all by the color scheme, which entirely agrees with that of the van Gelder picture: we 
find here the same deep red in the garment with which the figure of Abraham is clothed, 
the salmon color which is especially popular with him in the costumes of the women, and 
the dark blue green as contrasting tone. The animated movement of. the figures, which 
we observed in the former composition, is characteristic for Barent, especially noticeable 
in the left corner figure, whose stretched-out proportions already point to the artist’s 
later, personal style. In the youth behind the resting camel, who directs a furtive glance 
at the spectator (Fig. 26), it may be possible that we can recognize a self-portrait of the 
young artist, which agrees well with Rembrandt’s portrait of an unknown young painter 
of the same period (Fig. 1). . 

In the Delmonte painting the artist seems to be of about the same age. Upon stylistic 
grounds also the composition may be dated around 1648, a few years after the painting 
of the van Gelder collection, the weakness of whose draftsmanship is now lacking. 

Related to the painting of the Delmonte collection in technique and color scheme, is the 
representation of the twelve-year-old Jesus in the temple, in the Hamburg Art Gallery 
(Fig. 28), which, however, goes under the name of Gerbrand van den Eeckhout, but which 
A. Bredius and G. Falck have rightly claimed for Barent Fabritius. Indeed, the dry, pasty 
technique and the thickly-laid-on color, with the dark red-brown and blue-green tones, 
differ materially from the fluid technique and the harder coloring of van den Eeckhout. 
Falck has also succeeded in rediscovering a pen-and-ink drawing in Copenhagen (Fig. 27) 
belonging to it, which is obviously a copy after a lost sketch by Rembrandt. One sees 
here that certain weaknesses of composition in the picture, such as the Pharisee who sits 
apart at the left, turning his head toward Christ without,the possibility of seeing him, as 
another Pharisee stands in the way, cannot be charged to Rembrandt, but to the pupil who 
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executed it; for in the drawing the figure is moved farther to the front and brought more 
clearly into connection with the central part of the composition. 

Seemingly related in drawing and expression with the oldest Pharisee with the turban 
in the Hamburg picture, is the Good Samaritan in the painting in the Jules Porgés collection 
in Paris (Fig. 29), which G. Falck was likewise the first to connect with Barent Fabritius. 
There has always been some doubt about the attribution of this painting (created about 
1648) to Rembrandt, for the figures lack the psychical expression, the landscape the wealth 
of forms which we expect with Rembrandt. Bode was first to connect it with the work 
of 1656 mentioned in Rembrandt’s inventory as “the Good Samaritan, worked over by 
Rembrandt.” The clumsy hands and feet of the wounded man, drawn without articulation, 
which may be compared with those of the boy Jesus in the Hamburg picture, the awkwardly 
drawn horse and the empty forms of the landscape, all point to Barent as the executing 
artist. It is altogether probable that again a compositional sketch of Rembrandt lay before 
him, for the master was much occupied with this motif from 1644 (dated drawing in Berlin) 
to 1648, and presumably with such intensity that an execution of it in a large painting no 
longer interested him. We can often make this observation: when Rembrandt had treated 
a problem of composition sufficiently in drawings, he occasionally left the transcription of 
it into a large picture to pupils. 

In one case an original drawing by Rembrandt is preserved which Barent Fabritius may 
have used. For the representation of The Sleeping Tobias in the Boymans Museum in 
Rotterdam (Fig. 30), which Schmidt-Degener, in opposition to other investigators, rightly 
claimed for Barent, the drawing by Rembrandt at a London art dealer’s may have been 
employed. That the position of the sleeping Tobias is Rembrandt’s invention, is proved 
by an almost contemporaneous drawing with the same mofif, in the collection of F. Kénigs 
in Haarlem, where the old man is portrayed in the reversed direction but in the same 
posture.” For the representation of this unusual, difficult motif, which would show how the 
old Tobias, while asleep, is struck by the dung of a magpie and blinded, one would scarcely 
think of another artist than Rembrandt, who delighted in illustrating the Tobias story. 
Through its motif alone the Rotterdam picture, which is supposed to have been done by 
Giovanni Battista Weenix, with whose style it has nothing in common, stands in close 
proximity to the Rembrandt workshop. Besides this, the vine-covered wall points to 
Barent Fabritius, and its brightly lighted spots, with the bird upon the perch, and the still 
life with its rich contrasts, is reminiscent of Carel Fabritius. 

But it was not only in works of biblical content with figures of small format that Barent 
Fabritius was occupied in Rembrandt’s atelier. Among the compositions with large figures 
which we meet several times around 1650 in Rembrandt’s work, we believe we are able to 
recognize Barent’s hand with certainty in two paintings whose attribution to Rembrandt 
has frequently been disputed: The Adulteress, in the Walker Art Gallery in Minneapolis 
(Fig. 34), and The Parable of the Unmerciful Servant, in the Wallace Collection in London 
(Fig. 31). In both cases we possess preliminary drawings for the compositions by Rem- 
brandt’s hand, to be sure—as in the case of the preliminary study for the Hamburg 
painting—only in school copies: one formerly in the Heseltine collection (Fig. 32), the 


22. Both drawings reproduced in W. R. Valentiner, Die Handzeichnungen Rembrandt’s (Klassiker der Kunst), 
New York, 1925, I, Nos. 218 and 219. 
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Fic. 36—Munich, Pinakothek: Self-Portrait » 37—Aachen, Museum: Self-Portrait 


by Barent Fabritius by Barent Fabritius 


Fic. 38—Braunschweig, Art Gallery: Peter in the House of Cornelius, by Barent Fabritius 
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other in the Amsterdam Print Room. In both cases, as I believe, we can recognize in certain 
parts the correcting hand of Rembrandt, who supervised the execution of the picture in 
large format by the pupil. As an external proof that these paintings were executed in 
Rembrandt’s workshop, we have the model—at least in the case of the painting in the 
Wallace Collection—the so-called brother Adriaen van Rijn, who was used a number of 
times by the master around 1650. 


For the autography of the painting in Minneapolis I was formerly in accordance with 
C. Hofstede de Groot, first because the large half-figure picture with this motif fitted well 
into the development of the theme in Rembrandt’s work around 1650, and a preliminary 
drawing of the master, as well as an unquestioned autograph oil study for The Adulteress 
(formerly in the Huldschinsky collection)* were known, and then because some parts in 
the technique seemed positively to betray Rembrandt’s hand. In the meantime, after 
repeated study of the original, I have been convinced that Rembrandt’s technique can be 
definitely established only in the head of the bearded Pharisee who stands before Christ, 
and in his outstretched hand. The head of the old man is indeed the only one whose 
expression stands upon the psychical height of Rembrandt, whereas all the other figures, 
especially the Christ, seem remarkably soulless. The awkward drawing of the hands, with 
the clumsy, thick fingers placed close together, and the exaggeratedly long thumb, point 
to Barent Fabritius, as well as the coloring, with the deep blue-green tones in the costume 
of the Pharisee, the dull red in the mantle of Christ, and the bright salmon red in the dress 
of the adulteress, whose sleeves show a pattern constantly recurring with the artist. 
Finally, the engaging head of John at the left of Christ is most likely his invention, as the 
drawing shows three other heads in this place. In the warm, red-brown tones in which it is 
placed, darker against a light wall, it recalls Carel Fabritius much rather than Rembrandt. 
These relations with Carel’s style are not new to us in the work of Barent Fabritius. 


In animation of expression and gestures The Parable of the Unmerciful Servant, in the 
Wallace Collection (Fig. 31), considerably surpasses the painting in Minneapolis. The 
spirit of the sketch,™ which is preserved in a copy in the Amsterdam Print Room, has not 
been lost: the impressive gesture of the householder, which accompanies the reproachful 
speech to the unfaithful servant, is inimitable, and the effect of the words upon the three 
who listen is masterfully characterized. One is most inclined to recognize the finishing 
touches of Rembrandt in the heads and in the broadly-brushed-in costumes, while the 
hands, with the clumsy fingers and long thumb, betray the character of Barent’s style. His 
technique is also especially noticeable upon the left side, in the weak portrayal of the 
householder’s arm, whose salmon-colored right sleeve again shows the well-known pattern 
often used by Barent. It has been supposed that Carel Fabritius was the model for the 
unmerciful servant, and indeed the type, so far as one can judge from the profile view, has 
a certain relationship to the Rotterdam self-portrait. However, Carel was at that time 
certainly no longer in Rembrandt’s atelier, probably not even in Amsterdam. It must 
thus be assumed that Barent has reproduced the type of his brother only in general features. 


23. Reproduced in W. R. Valentiner, Rembrandt, by A. M. Hind which appeared after this article was in 
Wiedergefundene Gemiilde, 1923, No. 82. Regarding the print: Rembrandt, London, 1932, pp. 67 and 143. 
attribution to Barent Fabritius see also the excellent book 24. Reproduced in W. R. Valentiner, Rembrandt’s 


Handzeichnungenen, 1925, No: 367. 
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Finally, still another work of Barent is known, of which we may say with certainty that 
it goes back to a composition drawn by Rembrandt: The Departure of Benjamin for Egypt, 
in the Bredius house in The Hague (Fig. 35), a work which can scarcely have originated 
earlier than 1651 or 1652, as some of the figures already show the stretched-out proportions 
and round types which are characteristic of Barent’s works from the middle of the 50’s. At 
the same time a compositional connection between this work and the two last-mentioned 
ones is evident, for in all three the decisive movement of the hand of the chief figure 
determines the action. In the coloring, too, dark blue green (in the garment of the old 
man) and pale rose (in Benjamin’s costume) play the chief harmony. 

The composition is preserved to us in a wash pen-and-ink drawing in the Teyler Institute 
in Haarlem (Fig. 33), which is certainly an invention of Rembrandt, even though the 
question as to whether it is entirely autograph or only touched up by him may be open to 
discussion. As in the two pictures in Minneapolis and the Wallace Collection the com- 
position is simplified and concentrated when compared with the drawings. Only the left 
half of the drawing is reproduced; the broad epic narrative has become a dramatic 
presentation, in which, with the aid of a greater light contrast, the figure of the boy is 
brought more strongly into the center. This delicately built figure is portrayed with such 
fine feeling, such superior painting ability, and with such subtle effects of light and shadow, 
that we believe we are here able to recognize the retouching hand of Rembrandt, all the 
more as just in these years Rembrandt frequently painted similar boy figures of the Bible 
story after the type of the ten-to-twelve-year-old Titus. 

This group of the last-mentioned paintings, created from 1648 to 1652, whose 
compositions go back to demonstrable sketches of Rembrandt, make it possible to approach 
nearer to the difficult problem of Rembrandt’s atelier work. In his inventory are men- 
tioned several paintings which he retouched, none of which it had hitherto been possible 
to determine with certainty. We know, however, a few paintings and a few etchings from 
the 30's, which Rembrandt himself had clearly designated as having been gone over by 
him. One may assume from this—as could not be otherwise expected with so strong an 
artist nature—that he took care that the autograph works should be differentiated from 
the atelier ones which he had only retouched. We know from the inventories of the time 
that such works were sold for proportionately lower prices. This difference in price 
between original and atelier works, which at the time could be regarded as a proof of the 
autography or of the partial execution by the hands of pupils, is to-day in the majority of 
cases no longer known to us. We are forced to depend upon the appearance of the work 
itself. An outer earmark, however, which still holds good to-day, seems to me to be the 
lack of a signature on the works of his later period gone over by Rembrandt. 

Few artists have signed their works so consistently as Rembrandt. We naturally 
cannot expect to find a signature on every fleeting study head, although he signed even 
these studies more frequently than is generally supposed.” But when the signature is 
lacking on one of the large executed compositions, one has the right to be sceptical, although 
it may occasionally happen that the signature has fallen victim to an injury or to 
restoration. It is scarcely an accident that from among the series of the atelier works here 


a5. Cf.W.R. Valentiner, Newly Discovered Paintings by Rembrandt, in Burlington Magazine, 1931. 
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Fic. 42—Turin, Galleria Reale: Elkana and his two Wives, by Barent Fabritius 
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mentioned, not one (with the exception of the painting in Minneapolis, which has a false 
signature of later date) bears a signature of Rembrandt or of the executing pupil. Although 
the rules of the Amsterdam Guild were very lax just at this time, Rembrandt followed the 
general custom whereby artists were not allowed to sign their pictures as long as they were 
apprentices and according to which atelier works could be sold by the master. 


* * * 


If Rembrandt’s masterly, poetic portrait of an artist in the J. Pierpont Morgan collection 
(Fig. 1) is actually a portrait of the young Barent Fabritius, then we possess a valuable 
document of the human interest which Rembrandt took in his remarkable pupil. Up to 
the present time no name seemed to suit the portrait. And yet it is to be assumed that the 
subject was one of the known and talented artists of the Rembrandt circle. Most of the 
other pupils of Rembrandt who are known can be recognized in portraits, artists like 
Bol, Flinck, Backer, Maes, Hoogstraten, Eeckhout, and others, and do not enter into the 
question, either on account of the difference in age or variance in type. The age of the 
subject, however, corresponds very well with that of Barent Fabritius, if, with Bode and 
Hofstede de Groot, we date the picture about the year 1648, when Barent was twenty-four 
years old and when he was perhaps the busiest and most independently occupied young 
artist of Rembrandt’s atelier. 

We believe that we have already met the regular, fine features of the model, with the 
straight nose, the high upper lip, the well-formed mouth, in the portrait of a youth in the 
painting of the Delmonte collection (Figs. 25 and 26), and it is not impossible that the 
young man in the portrait in Frankfort (Fig. 21), which bears the date 1650, is also a self- 
portrait of Barent Fabritius, although the features appear to be somewhat rounder. 
There are, however, several other paintings which are claimed to be portraits of Barent 
Fabritius and which, in each instance, are works by his own hand: the portrait in the 
Munich Pinakothek (Fig. 36), that in the Vienna Academy which represents the artist 
in shepherd’s dress, that in the Braunschweig painting of 1653 (Fig. 38), and finally the 
one from the last years of his life, the self-portrait in the Aachen Museum (Fig. 37). 
Regarding the matter of resemblance, it is here as with many of the self-portraits of 
Rembrandt, where one can doubt whether we have the same personality before us each 
time, even though expression, pose, costume, and general agreement of the shape of the 
face, would seem to indicate it; for we must take into consideration the different periods 
in which the portraits were created. Thus, for instance, the shepherd portrait in Vienna 
and the small self-portrait in the Braunschweig painting go together well, as the artist 
strove for a certain restless, baroque technique of light and line in both. We can find the 
regular features of the early portrait even in the self-portrait of Aachen, which was 
executed twenty years later, in the year 1666, although the charm of the countenance of 
the Rembrandt portrait is gone, owing to the marked lines upon the cheeks and the full 
chin. 

With the stay of Barent Fabritius in Delft in the year 1652, where, as we have seen, he 
was visiting his brother and where he became engaged, his style began to change. He 
came more strongly under the influence of his brother and some of the Delft artists, and 
developed from the middle of the 50’s the incipient mannerism in overly slender forms, 
strong contraposition, and lighter color tones which is characteristic of his late style. 
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The first paintings originating after his short stay in Delft, in which genre elements 
preponderate, belong, nevertheless, to the most prepossessing works which he created. 

There is the representation of the slaughtered swine dated 1652 at a London art dealer’s 
(Fig. 39), in which the realistic, somewhat gruesome motif of the slaughtered swine is 
enlivened in a most pleasing manner by a charming group of two playing children in the 
foreground and by the view of some figures gathered about a fire in the background. In 
connection with these background scenes, which are placed in another room—a similar 
view with only one figure is met with again in the Braunschweig painting of 1653 (Fig. 38)— 
the influence of Nicolaes Maes, who was connected with Delft painting of this period, has 
been thought of; still it might be difficult to point out works of this artist with such motifs 
at so early a date; the earliest dated pictures were created in the years 1655 and 1656. 
Much rather should Pieter de Hooch be considered as the inventor of this motif, which he 
later made use of with so much skill in his masterpieces, if we would not assume that before 
him some lost compositions of Carel Fabritius already contained views of this kind. How 
closely connected Barent’s art is with that of his brother in these years is manifested not 
only by the artistic perspective arrangement of this composition but also by the predilection 
with which he here again places the figures in the background against a light wall and the 
way in which he accentuates the contrast between the light wall and the darker cat at 
the left side of the composition. We find in color and technique, particularly in the 
costumes and the blonde hair of the children, distinct relations to The Departure of 
Benjamin (Fig. 35). 

How close the artist is to the painting of Pieter de Hooch during this period of Delft 
influence, is shown by another picture of similar motif in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
(Fig. 40), which was attributed to Pieter de Hooch by Hofstede de Groot. The small girl, 
especially, who, with the swine’s bladder in her hand, is placed so naively against the wall, 
recalls that artist, yet only his works of the second half of the 50’s. The painting of the 
swine and the background figures is so excellent that one could imagine the wo1k to be 
that of Carel if the type of the children and the medley of reddish and dark blue-green 
tones did not argue entirely for Barent. 

Barent comes closest to his brother, however, in the Innsbruck painting representing the 
old Tobias (Fig. 41), which must have originated at this time, if not somewhat earlier, and 
which was for a long time considered a masterpiece of Carel Fabritius. Indeed, the splendid 
spatial arrangement, the lighting effect, and the Rembrandtesque conception of the 
figures remind us of him; however, as we saw, similar characteristics occasionally dis- 
tinguish the earlier works of Barent, and a closer examination shows that the mobility of 
the forms, their types—particularly that of the woman—and the hands are those of 
Barent. Surely, however, it is one of his most winning biblical compositions, in which he 
does all honor to the teaching of Rembrandt and his brother. 

The predilection and talent of the young artist for painting family scenes with children 
evidently moved him to the representation of biblical and mythological scenes, in which 
he had the opportunity to reproduce such family groups with a large number of children. 
Of this kind is the picture in Turin,” which is difficult to interpret and which was 


26. ‘An old copy with the incorrect date of 1650 is in the Stockholm Museum. 
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Fic. 43—New York, Paul M. Warburg Collection: The Satyr and the Peasant 
by Barent Fabritius 


Fic. 44—Bergamo, Academia: The Satyr and the Peasant, by Barent Fabritius 











Fic. 45—Vienna, Albertina: Pen-and-Wash Drawing of the 
Naming of John the Baptist, by Barent Fabritius 





Fic. 46—Paris, Louvre: Pen-and-Wash Drawing of the 
Naming of John the Baptist, by Rembrandt 





Fic. 47—Rotterdam, Boymans Museum: Pen-and-Wash 
Drawing of the Satyr and the Peasant, by Barent Fabritius 
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considered The Expulsion of Hagar, but, as G. Falck observes, represents rather Elkana 
and his two wives (Fig. 42), in which, moreover, in addition to the three women, three 
children are present; or the story of the satyr who calls upon a peasant and during the 
meal blows warm and cold blasts; or the christening of John the Baptist. In all these 
compositions, which appear in a number of variations, several children press forward in 
the gayly depicted scenes abounding in figures, and foim in their freedom from care a 
charming contrast to the seriously occupied grown-ups. In the painting of the Paul M. 
Warburg collection in New York (Fig. 43) and in the somewhat later picture in Turin 
dated 1655, the spatial arrangement and the bright lighting of the walls, against which the 
chief figures stand out, still show his connection with Carel Fabritius. The former displays 
in addition an excellent still life of yellowish bread and cheese upon a stand against a wall, 
which could scarcely have been painted better by Carel; the portrayal of the woman and 
children shows that it originated at about the time of the two representations of the 
slaughtered swine. A later composition in Bergamo (Fig. 44), dated 1662, of the same 
motif , shows how much the artist is now occupied with the concentration of the composition 
and the contraposition of the figures in the Italian manner. A pen and wash drawing (Fig. 
47) by the artist, with the portrayal of the satyr who grows angry over the ability of the 
peasant to blow cold and warm breaths, in composition closely connected with an earlier 
drawing by Rembrandt in the Chicago Museum, is preserved in the Boymans Museum in 
Rotterdam. 

In a similar way Barent Fabritius has twice treated the Christening of John the Baptist, 
once about 1653-1655, in the painting in the London National Gallery, then some ten 
years later, in 1665, in the well-known painting in the Stadel Institut in Frankfort, in 
which the artist has evidently reproduced his own portrait in the head in the upper left 
corner of the composition. 

The stimulus for the motif doubtless came to the artist from Rembrandt; by 
chance there is preserved to us the conception of the master in one of the fine pen 
drawings in the Louvre (Fig. 46), originating about 1650-1655. If we compare it 
with the colored pen-and-ink drawing by Barent Fabritius in the Albertina in Vienna 
(Fig. 45), which was created about 1660 in connection with the Frankfort painting, we 
have an idea of the enormous difference which exists between the work of the best pupils 
and an autograph work of Rembrandt. Apart from the consideration of the masterly 
linear execution, and the incomparable art of the pyramidal structure of the group around 
Zacharias, it suffices to point out that Rembrandt, as always, makes the kernel of the 
narrative the center of the representation, while Barent Fabritius, not only in the drawing, 
but also in the two paintings, gives to the genre motif, that is, to the group around the 
cradle who play with the child, an importance equal to that of the writing Zacharias. 

Barent’s changed style, with the inclination toward mannerism in the forms, a brighter 
color scale and a thinner, more fleeting technique, becomes evident as soon as he settles in 
Leyden. The first dated picture is the one of the architect Willem van der Helm with his 
family, of the autumn of the year 1655, in the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam (Fig. 48). The 
originally-composed portrait group gives an excellent characterization of the three figures, 
even though in a somewhat empty, vapid form, and still shows, in the vivid color juxtaposi- 
tion of black, white, and cinnabar, its derivation from the Rembrandt school, although the 
tones are already heightened and the technique is less pasty. The pose of the figures is 
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still natural; only in the feebly-drawn hands do the forms begin to be schematic. The 
progressing mannerism is more striking in the drawing of the hands in the two single 
portraits of the same subjects, Van der Helm and his wife, created a few years later, 
formerly the property of a Berlin art dealer. The pose is less natural, the drawing careless; 
in the case of the man one does not have the impression that under the glove which covers 
the right hand, a hand is actually hidden. The figures are elongated, the lighting is cool 
daylight, in the woman’s portrait somewhat reminiscent of Vermeer. 

This development toward mannerism is more evident in scenic representations, for 
instance in the painting in the gallery in Cassel, Mercury and Argus, of the year 1662. 
In the endeavor to obtain contrasting movements, arms and legs are here twisted in such 
confusion that it looks almost as though the figures were intending to carry on a dance while 
seated; even the animals and the landscape forms are drawn into this strange linear 
rhythm. The narratives of biblical content of the year 1663, from the Leyden organ 
parapet, now exhibited in the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, charming as they are in many 
respects, suffer from the frenzied endeavor of the artist to communicate to his figures an 
enormous variety of movements; even the focus of the eyes is drawn into this circular 
turning of the figures about themselves, resulting at times in a strange distorting of the 
pupils; his sense for the corporeality of the appearance is also lost in the linear rhythm. 

That the influence of Italian painters is considerable here, is scarcely to be doubted; 
it probably did not come to the artist direct, however, but through the greatest Leyden 
painter of this period, Jan Steen, with whom we meet a similar endeavor, united with a 
related striving for interesting shiftings of space. Reminiscent of him is also the fluid 
manner of painting and the predilection for pale rose and light gray tones, which occur in 
the later works of Barent. Jan Steen worked some time in Delft around 1655, and, as we 
learn from the portrait of the Delft burgomaster with the view of the city in the background, 
in- Penrhyn Castle, entered into relations with the Delft school of painting, with which 
Barent Fabritius was also in close accord. 

Until his last period Barent Fabritius occupied himself with representations of religious 
subjects, and so long as he held to pictures of small format, frequently still attained 
fortunate results, as for instance in the Adoration of the Shepherds, in the London National 
Gallery (Fig. 49), with which may be connected a drawing in the collection of F. K6nigs in 
Haarlem (Fig. 50), or in The Holy Family, at a Berlin art dealer’s, formerly in the Delaroff 
collection in Leningrad (Fig. 51), a composition which in its intimate, almost sweet 
sentiment and color effect, makes one think of works from the romantic period of the early 
nineteenth century. 

If only the works of Barent Fabritius’s last period were known to us, we should scarcely 
consider it worth while to devote a detailed exposition to him. But the performance of 
his early years gives him the right to a more respected position within the history of Dutch 
painting than he has hitherto been conceded, all the more as his work in Rembrandt’s 
atelier throws light upon the activity of the great master in connection with his pupils. 





Fic. 48—Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum: Portrait of Fic. 49—London, National Gallery: Adoration 
Willem van der Helm and Family, by Barent Fabritius of the Shepherds, by Barent Fabritius 


Fic. 50—Haarlem, F. Kénigs Collection: Fic. 51—Berlin, Art Market: The Holy 
Pen-and-Wash Drawing of the Adoration of the Family, by Barent Fabritius 
Shepherds, by Barent Fabritius 
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GABRIEL GUARDIA: A FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY PAINTER OF MANRESA 


BY BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. 


ANRESA, a Catalan city even more than Barcelona wrapped up in its 
commercial existence, has, in the last four hundred years, had little time 
for the things of art; Manresan life to-day is symbolized more by the 
chimneys of its iron foundries and cotton mills than by the spires of the 
fortress-like Colegiata. Its vital force spent in the intensity of production 

in the quattrocento, Catalan art virtually died in the early years of the sixteenth century. 
The shifting of importance to the ports of the west coast and the submergence of Catalonia 
as a political entity doubtless may be interpreted as the fundamental causes for the abrupt 
ending of the Catalan artistic tradition. What pictures remain from the earlier time, in 
spite of the promise of a proper museum, are still miserably piled up in the dusty organ loft 
of the Colegiata, where they may be examined only with the greatest difficulty. 

One of these few treasures of the religious art of Manresa that survived the torch of the 
Napoleonic invaders is an altarpiece of the Trinity painted in 1501 by a native of the town, 
Gabriel Guardia.’ A document of September 24 of that year, the only document that has 
preserved the name of this artist, is a contract between the canons of the cathedral and 
Guardia for the painting of this altar of the Trinity that is now stored in the organ loft 
of the church.? The executors of the deceased prior, Bernat Massadella, give the most 
explicit directions for the painting of the refablo. Above the central panel, which was 
naturally occupied by the Trinity the painter was instructed to represent the Coronation 
of the Virgin. The scenes selected for illustration in the lateral compartments were the 
Creation of the World, Abraham entertaining the Three Angels, and, from the New 
Testament, the Baptism, and the Transfiguration. The choice of the subjects for the 
predella panels, not specified in the document, was also left to the donors. As is invariably 
the case in these Catalan records, the contract ends with the stipulation of the sum to be 
paid the artist; to wit, fifty-five /liures upon the satisfactory termination of the work 
within four years. 

At some time after the drawing up of the commission of 1501, the iconography of the 
altarpiece must have been rearranged, since, in the retable as it has come down to us, the 
Coronation of the Virgin has been supplanted by a painting of the Madonna Enthroned 
attended by St. Agnes and Gabriel the Archangel. In the lateral panels, the Creation of 
Eve has replaced the Beginning of the World, and Moses before the Burning Bush has 
been substituted for the Transfiguration. I refer the reader to the photographic recon- 


1. This article was originally intended as a chapter of an extensive study of the greatest of the Catalan primitives, 
a book on the main tendencies of Catalan painting in the Jaume Huguet. 
late fifteenth century; the present work is an expansion of 2. Sanpere y Miquel, Los Cuatrocentistas Catalanes, 
that chapter. The book, now published, is confined to Barcelona, 1906, Vol. II, p. LVII, Doc. XXXVIII. 
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struction of the retable as it was constituted in its original state (Fig. 1); I may say that 
the side panels should be taller in relation to the main panel than is the case in my 
illustration. 

The Trinity in the central panel is represented in accordance with the specifications of 
the donor, that is, with God the Father supporting the crucified Christ and the Holy Spirit 
proceeding from Father and Son together—precehint dels dos. In its solid frontal arrange- 
ment, the group is but one more example of the Spanish painters’ delight in the hieratic, 
idol-like form; this tradition has its beginning in the Pantokrator of the Romanesque 
basilica and continues through Bermejo’s Sto. Domingo de Silos* to end in this painting 
by Guardia. Another survival from the truly Gothic art of the peninsula is the emphasis 
on the decorative qualities of the brocade; the desire to represent the pattern of the stuff 
has led the painter to flatten out the design without regard to the foreshortening of the 
folds. This rather attractive violation of naturalism has its origin in the work of those 
piquant Umbrians, so mellifluously named, Francescuccio Ghissi and Alegretto Nuzi; 
through the Serra brothers it was transmitted eventually to the great fifteenth century 
master Huguet, and, through his paintings, to Guardia. Although progressive in many 
ways, the Manresan was not averse to using devices that had served his masters so often 
and so well. Perhaps the most distinguished portion of the Trinity, if we discount the 
Sluteresque head of God the Father, is the portrait of the donor in priestly raiment that 
appears in the lower left-hand corner and is almost certainly a likeness of the Prior Bernat 
Massadella, for whom the altar was originally ordered. 

The derivation of God the Father and Christ from the types popularized by the great 
painter of Barcelona, Jaume Huguet, is as easily detected as the similar dependence of 
Our Lord and His angelic companions in the scene of the Baptism (Fig. 2). A comparison is 
suggested between the type employed for the First Person of the Trinity and any one of 
Huguet’s many representations of such hirsute individuals in all his works: in the retable 
of Sts. Abdon and Sennen at Tarrassa, the Proconsul Decius, and, in the retable of the 
Constable of Portugal, the small effigy of the Deity that appears in the Annunciation. The 
same ancestry must be claimed for the protagonists in the Creation of Eve (Fig. 
3), especially for the rather slight Gothic nudes of our first parents; the connoisseur may 
compare them with the figures of the youthful martyrs in Huguet’s painting of the Death 
of. Sts. Cosmas and Damian (Fig. 5) that is one of the predella panels of the retable at 
Tarrassa. It is an interesting possibility that both the wall confining the terrestrial 
paradise and the iconography of Eve’s emerging from Adam’s side may have their origin 
in the Miracle Plays. In the stage directions for this scene in contemporary dramas it is 
specified that Eve shall appear from a trapdoor behind the recumbent Adam, thus creating 
for the spectators an illusion of actually proceeding from his side. Another stage property 
may be reflected in the wall around the garden; in the plays it was customary to represent 
this feature by painted curtains hung about the stage. It is a temptation to ascribe to 
such a literary source the conceit of the angel’s supporting the train of God the Father’s 
flowing robe. The panel of the Madonna and Sts. Agnes and Gabriel (Fig. 1) that I have 


3- In the Prado; cf. Elias Tormo, Bartolomé Bermejo, 4. A. Rohde, Das geistliche Schauspiel des Mittelalters 
in Archivo Espaiiol de Arte y Arqueologia, Madrid, 1926, und das gemalte Bild bei Meister Bertram von Minden, in 
pp. 11 ff. Monatshefte fiir Kunstwissenschafft, 1922, p. 175. 
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Fic. 4—Manresa, Colegiata: Retable of the Trinity 
by Gabriel Guardia. Detail of the Madonna 





Fic. 5—Tarrassa, S. Pere: Retable of Sts. Abdon and Sennen, by Jaume Huguet 
Death of Sis. Cosmas and Damian 
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placed above the central compartment in my reconstruction of the retable also exhibits 
striking analogies to paintings by Huguet. A representation of the Madonna and Child with 
female saints, Virgo inter Virgines, in the altarpiece of St. Michael of the Retailers’ Guild 
(Barcelona), offers the closest basis for comparison. The Madonna by Guardia is almost 
identical with the same figure by the Huguet atelier (Figs. 4 and 6), and the St. Agnes at 
Manresa is as surely related to St. Petronilla who kneels at the right in the panel of the 
St. Michael altar (Fig 7).5 In both of these paintings there may be discerned the hall 
marks of the same artistic personality, certain tricks of drawing the features; a Morellian 
comparison of the face of the Madonna in the panels at Manresa and Barcelona reveals a 
common device of draftsmanship in representing the mouth as gently opened with the 
lips seemingly touching in the center. The method of drawing the eyes with a single 
sharp line for the border of the lid and with the pupil rolling slightly upward is likewise 
notable. I add as a final point of similarity the arrangement of the hair with a sharp, 
dividing part in the center of the forehead. 

Very striking is the complete resemblance between the representation of the Burning 
Bush in this altarpiece (Fig. 2) and in that retable at Tortosa (Fig. 8) painted by the 
Huguet atelier before 1463. Even in such minor details as the two trees on the hillock 
behind the patriarch’s head the two compositions are identical. Moses seems almost 
certainly to have been copied from the earlier painting, although, in the altarpiece of 1501, 
his beard has changed from black to white. The very shoes that the prophet has cast 
aside are alike in the two panels, and there is only a slight difference in the disposition of 
the sheep that browse on the hillside. How are we to account for this astonishing resem- 
blance? To call it mere plagiarism is perhaps too strong an indictment. There are two 
conclusions possible: that Guardia was a pupil of Huguet and did not hesitate to use his 
master’s cartoons; or that the author of the two panels at Tortosa and Manresa is one and 
thesame. As in the altarpiece of the Retailers, I believe that this is an instance of Guardia’s 
collaborating with Huguet, probably while still an apprentice in the master’s shop. It is 
interesting to note in this painting a feature common to so many Catalan primitives, the 
jagged escarpments of rock that suggest the towers of Montserrat, the holy mountain 
between Manresa and the sea. 

To complete the altarpiece we must add to this list the four figures of saints that form 
the predella of Pere Serra’s retable of the Pentecost (Fig. 1).”_ These panels have heretofore 
been ascribed to Huguet. The individualized countenances, especially that of the bishop 
saint at the left, and the manner of drawing the features correspond completely with the 
types and technique which we have found peculiar to Guardia. What is suggested by this 
similarity becomes a virtual certainty with the discovery of the complete identity of the 
figuration of the gold backgrounds, as I have suggested, and those of the Trinity and the 
Virgin. It may be that St. Andrew was introduced as the patron of Andreu Seguf, a canon 
of the cathedral whose name is mentioned in the document of 1501. In like manner it 





5. Folch y Torres, El Retaule de la Confraria dela 
Revenedors, el Tresor Artistic de Catalufia, Barcelona, 1926. 
6. Cf. G. Gracia, Un Retablo Inedito de la Catedral de 
Tortosa, Barcelona, 1926. The arguments employed by 
this author to attribute this painting to the Vergés atelier 
were based on the analogies between the Tortosa retable 


and the altar of the Constable of Portugal, now docu- 
mented as a work by Jaume Huguet. 

7. The saints are, from left to right, Andrew, 
Augustine (?), Ambrose (?) and George; the last-named 
has been badly repainted, 
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may be possible to identify one of the saints as Bernard in honor of the Canon Bernard 
Moll, who also figures in the contract. 


Guardia’s technique is the broad manner of Huguet’s later period; the artist has a 
predilection for hatching. the shadows of both the drapery and the flesh parts in parallel 
lines. In its original state the color must have been close to the tonality of the remarkably 
preserved altar at Tortosa. It may be pointed out, en passant, that, in the painting of the 
flesh parts, the artist uses more cinabrese than we find in the works by Huguet. His nudes 
show a greater command of anatomical structure than Jaume ever attained; as an example, 
I need: point out only the foreshortened figure of Adam in the Creaton of Eve (Fig. 3). 
Most interesting of all is Guardia’s manifest delight in landscape, a feature that was never 
particularly stressed by Huguet and his atelier. Guardia’s method of drawing I have 
already considered. Although essentially retrogressive Guardia incorporates the high 
aesthetic qualities of his master Huguet: the sensitive, mystic types, in the panel of the 
Madonna, the splendid sense of design, in the central Trinity. 


The same document that identifies Guardia as the painter of the retable at Manresa 
informs us that, although a citizen of that town, he was at the time (1501) living in Vich. 
It may have been. this information that once led Gudiol, the late director of the museum 
of this latter town, to attribute to Guardia a panel of Christ in the tomb with symbols of 
the Passion—the Vision of St. Gregory, a painting now in the gallery at Vich (Fig. 9). 
If we knew definitely that this picture came from Manresa it would be possible, perhaps, 
to identify it as a part of the predella of the altarpiece of the Trinity. Technically the work 
is much coarser than any portion of the Manresa retable; I would relate it rather to the 
retablo of Sts. Justa and Rufina by a member of the Vergdés studio, in the Episcopal 
Museum at Barcelona (Fig. 10). This altarpiece was attributed, on the very slightest 
internal evidence, to Guardia himself by Miss Gertrud Richert.* True, there is a certain 
superficial resemblance between the rather pretty oval faces of St. Justa and her 
companion and the type characteristic of Guardia; in almost every way, however, the 
technique of the two works is different. The manner of painting is unmistakably that of 
the great clan of painters, the Vergdés.? Although there is no way of disentangling the 
work of the various hands that painted the altarpiece of St. Stephen at Granollers, the 
style of all the parts is distinctly similar and must be derived from the work of a single 
personality, probably that of Pau Vergés, who, from documentary evidence, may be 
assumed to have been the dominant force in the atelier. That the altarpiece attributed to 
Guardia is in reality a work by the Vergés studio is readily determined by comparisons of 
types and technique; ina characteristic panel, such as the Crucifixion from Granollers (Fig. 
11), the countenances of the three Maries, as a whole and feature by feature, may be com- 
pared with those of the ladies Justa and Rufina (Fig. 12); a relationship as close exists 
between the head of Christ in the panels of the Crucifixion in the two retables. Although 
space forbids a lengthy dissertation on the methods of the Vergés atelier, I can at least point 
out the general characteristics of their manner, that is distinct from both the Guardia and 


8. G. Richert, Mittelalterliche Malerei in Spanien, their genealogy, consult Sanpere y Miquel, op. cit., II 
Berlin, 1925, p. 74. pp. 37, ff. Many of his attributions have been questioned, 
9. For a general discussion of the various members and I think rightly, by Bertaux, Richert, Mayer, etc. 


of the Vergés family with an attempted reconstruction of 
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Huguet modes. The members of the Vergés studio employ a rather harsh modeling for the 
flesh tones, which, in contrast to the pinkish color favored by Guardia, approach the 
tonality of seasoned wood. The manner of drawing the separate features is likewise 
distinct from Guardia’s; the eyes are outlined in heavy strokes with great emphasis on the 
lachrymal gland; the mouth and nose, too, are delineated in a hard, formalized manner. 
Guardia models softly and with considerable subtlety; his method of drawing is to all 
intents and purposes Huguet’s. The Vergosian drapery is contorted into stiff polygonal 
folds that recall the tortured convolutions affected by Schongauer. The type of drapery 
favored by Huguet and Guardia is linear by comparison and is ultimately dependent on 
the broad undulations of the earlier International Style. The end of this digression has 
been to disprove the attribution to Guardia of the altar of Sts. Justa and Rufina, a very 
creditable piece of work that should be given to its rightful author. That the author was a 
member of the Vergés clan the reader can determine for himself by a comparison of 
details only suggested in this essay. In like manner, it is possible to determine that the 
Vision of St. Gregory at Vich, by its close resemblance to the same subject in the predella 
of the altar of Sts. Justa and Rufina (Fig. 13) must also be attributed to the Vergosian 
atelier.” 

Gudiol subsequently changed the attribution of this painting, expressing the opinion 
that it was done by one Pedro Alegret in 1531." Another panel attributed to this master, 
whose name I have been unable to find anywhere, is a representation of St. Augustine in 
his study (Fig. 14) that hangs in the same gallery.” The saint is seated at his desk in a 
little apartment littered with books and objects of nature morte; through an open door at 
the left there is shown, in a very small space, St. Augustine’s dispute with the Child. The 
characterization of the old man and the manner of painting the varied bits of still life are 
eventually derived from Huguet, although the extreme precision of the technique in the 
details relates the painting to a personality who was neither Huguet nor Guardia. At all 
events, the author of this work could not have painted the panel of Christ in the Tomb 
as suggested by Gudiol. 

The representation in the Manresa altarpiece of Abraham entertaining the Three Angels 
(Fig. 15), a subject that was so popular in the quattrocento schools of Naples and Sicily, 
is the only one known to me in the whole history of mediaeval Catalan painting. So little 
actual resemblance exists between Guardia’s painting and the several versions of the 
subject by the Sicilian painter Jacobello d’Antonio that we would be unjustified in seeking, 
on this iconographical relationship, to associate Guardia with that Pan-Mediterranean 
style of painting that linked the work of Nuno Goncalves with that of Naples and Bermejo 
with the school of Provence.” 


10. There is still another panel, also very close stylistic- 13. Vide Stefano Bottari, Ricerche Intorno agli Antonel- 





ally, of this subject so popular with Catalan painters in 
the predella of an altar of St. Peter at Tarragona, a work 
which I would also attribute to the Vergés. 

11. Gudiol, El Museo Episcopal de Vich, Museum, 
Barcelona, 1927, p. 22. 

12. Formerly attributed to Guardia; cf. Richert, 
op. cit., p. 74. 


liani, in Bolletino d’ Arte, January, 1931, pp. 304 ff. The 
writer of this very competent article refers to i volti 
femmenei (the angels in the panel at Reggio) improntati 
d’una grazia catalaneggiante, an observation which shows 
that he was not unaware of a possible relationship between 
Catalonia and Sicily in the: painting of the fifteenth 
century. 
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Sanpere y’ Miquel was the first to suggest a Burgundian strain in the work of Gabriel 
Guardia.“ In reference to the Manresa Trinity, he says, “El Padre Eterno de Maelweel 
(Malouel) creemos poder decir que es indudablemente el de Guardia, pero media un siglo entre 
uno y otro pintor. . . .”’'® To explain this latter discrepancy, he goes on to say, ‘Es 
sencillamente fortuita la semejanza, 6 bien es el efecto de un difusion del tipo que se dice creado 
por Malouel;lo que no todos admiten . . . un lipo extranjero conocio y sin antecedentes en 
el solar de la escuela catalana.’’ There is really no way of disputing Sanpere’s suggested 
adoption of the. Malouel type; personally, I would rather think that Guardia’s God the 
Father is a perfectly natural enlargement and elaboration of the venerable figure'of the 
Eternal that Huguet employed in the small, aureoled detail of the Annunciation in the 
Constable retable. The representation of the First Person of the Trinity as an old and 
bearded man was universally popular in Europe of the fifteenth century; what basis 
Sanpere had for attributing to Malouel the invention of this type I cannot imagine— 
certainly we can trace the iconography as far back as Giotto and Cavallini and further 
if need be. 


The only piece of evidence for Provencal influence in Catalonia would be the residence; 
short as it was, of John of Calabria in Barcelona following the death of the Constable. 
Strangely enough, however, there is no mention of a single imported work of art, nor of 
any artists proceeding from Provence to serve the court at Barcelona. The nearest we 
have to an actual artistic communication between the two regions is Sanpere’s quotation 
from Le Marche" to the effect that there were working for René, in Aix supposedly, two 
artists, one a Catalan, the other, a Castilian. 


There seem to be few repercussions from the thoroughly Flemish group of painters in 
France of whom Froment and the Maitre de Moulins are the shining examples; what 
Franco-Flemish influence reached Catalonia was introduced directly from Flanders by 
Flemings or by native Catalans who had worked there, an influence which is seen in the 
“Manner of Guimerd”’ and in the Master of St. George.’” A closer relationship exists 
between the Catalan masters of the late fifteenth century and the School of Nice, which 
was itself an offshoot of the schools of Northern Italy and Tuscany. 

Guardia’s Madonna at Manresa, for example, bears the most extraordinary likeness to 
the figure of St. Catherine in a triptych from Sospel that figured in the 1904 exhibition of 
French primitives (Fig. 16)."* The St. Agnes of the Manresa picture is a full sister of the 
angel who attends the Madonna mourning over her dead Son in the central panel. The 
painter of the Sospel panels is surprisingly close to Guardia stylistically: “Son dessin est 
précis, trés arrété, pas toujours extremement heureux; il sait pourtant draper avec simplicité; 
son modelé, enfin, est un peu sommaire.”” This description of Labande’s would serve as 
well to characterize a picture by Guardia. In types also the two are very similar; St. 
Agnes and all of Guardia’s angels have the same long straight hair, parted in the center 


14. Sanpere, op. cit., II, p. 204. 18. J. Guiffrey and P. Marcel, La Peinture Francaise 

15. Sanpere, op. cit., I, p. 100. Les Primitifs, Part II, pl. 6. L.H. Labande, Les Peinires 

16. Lecoy dela Marche, Le Roi René . . . Ii, Nicois des xv et xvi siecle, in Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Tome 8, 
p. 98. 1912, pp. 158-159. 

17. Cf. C. R. Post, A History of Spanish Painting, 19. Ibid. 


Cambridge, 1929. 
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Fic. 16—Sospel, Pénitents Blancs: Pieta, St. Catherine, and St. Nicholas 
XV Century French School 
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Fic. 17—Nice, Eglise de Cimiez: Pieta, St. Martin, and St. Catherine, by Louis Bréa 
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of the forehead; the treatment of eyes and noses in both paintings is extraordinarily 
analogous, too. Guardia and his French cousin both draw the same full but very firm 
mouths; they are equally careful in the telling and delicate arrangement of the hands. 

Further analogies might be drawn between Guardia’s angels and those employed by 
Enguerrand Charonton; another point would be Guardia’s curiously un-Catalan sense 
for spaciousness in landscape that may well be an echo of the contemporary school in the 
Rhone valley. It seems almost impossible that the Manresan could have picked up so 
many foreign traits—in this case, French traits—without actually studying in France or 
at least having the advantage of inspecting paintings by French masters. Since there is 
no documentary evidence for any such sojourn, I can present this only as an interesting 
conjecture. As another example of the school of Nice we may take the painter Louis 
Bréa, mentioned in documents from 1475 to 1520, a period exactly contemporary with the 
principal activity of Jaume Huguet and the Vergdés brothers. Certainly his finest work is 
the altarpiece, a triptych from the church of Cimiez, Nice; the central panel has a 
thoroughly monumental Pieta flanked by paintings of St. Martin and the Beggar and 
St. Catherine of Alexandria with her wheel and sword.” It will be noted at once that the 
tensely dramatic feeling of the Piet& (Fig. 17) is stronger than anything attempted by 
either Huguet or Guardia; this intensity of sentiment relates the work more closely to 
Bermejo and to the artist of the Avignon Pieta, to whom Bréa has more than one close 
analogy. Bréa employs the miniature angels of Flanders, not for mere decorative and 
functional purposes as do Huguet and Guardia, but actually engaged in expressing their 
grief at the death of the Lord. Characteristics close to the Catalonian style are the gold 
back engraved with floral designs but now painted over with a blue sky and the miniature 
landscape of the central panel that recalls the backgrounds of Guardia’s paintings at 
Manresa. The painter gives us realistic types, executed with all the innovations of the 
van Eycks but tempered with a tenderness which we may perhaps interpret as distinctly 
French. The countenance of the Virgin, and, especially, that of St. Catherine are closely 
related to the female types of Huguet and Guardia. St. Martin’s horse is the same 
exaggerated hobby of the International School that was employed in Umbria by Gentile 
da Fabriano and in Catalonia, by Huguet. 

On such slight stylistic analogies as are supplied by this and later works of Bréa it would 
be impossible, without definite documentation, to trace any direct influence between their 
respective schools. The works by such earlier masters as Durandi show only a relation 


which may be explained by a common origin in the fading splendor of the International 
Style. 


L. H. Labande, op. cit., in Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Tome 7, 1912. 











THE MEANING OF THE RELIEFS ON 
THE SECOND PIER OF THE 
ORVIETO FACADE 


BY ELIZABETH A. ROSE 


HOSE who have written concerning the second pier of the Orvieto facade 
have seldom done so with intent to explain its meaning, but have been 
concerned, on the whole, with the technical aspects of the sculpture. The 
technique of the reliefs has been and still is the object of investigation among 
students of the Italian Renaissance. Venturi,’ speaking of the iconography 

of the groups, says, “ How few have attempted the interpretation of the reliefs of the second 
pier, and how widely have they differed!” He gives names to only six of the compositions. 
Emil Braun’ names every group adjacent to the stem of the Tree and suggests a meaning 
for all the accessory figures at the edges. He says that the visions of the prophets are the 
subjects of the compositions enframed in the volutes which form the branches of the 
geneological tree of Jesus; that the accessory figures represent holy tradition handed down 
by word of mouth; that the primary groups are visions and poetic ideas based on historic 
events; and that Jesus is the summit and crowning flower; but that these compositions 
are like the sight of a high mountain, whose nature remains hidden. He makes no reference 
to symbolism directly in any given group, speaks of the compositions as illustrations of 
Bible narratives, and, as he himself says, finds no principle by which to organize them into 
a whole. 

J. W. and A. M. Cruickshank’ interpret all the groups adjacent to the central row of 
ellipses enclosing the kings. I find myself in agreement with these interpretations more 
often than with Braun’s. To them I am indebted for the suggestion that the last group 
on the left represents Daniel and the angel Gabriel. Though specific citation of 
iconographical sources is lacking, there is evidence of their use, e. g., in the reference to the 
symbolism of Gideon and David. 

Isidore of Seville, who lived about 600 A. D., was the most fruitful source of information 
concerning typology. Pharaoh’s daughter (zone 4, right) as a type of the Gentile church* 
was just the note that balanced the scale and gave point to Ezekiel as head of the Jewish 
church on the opposite side of the Tree. Honorius of Autun® gave help for the Gideon 
relief, and St. Augustine,° for the Erythraean sibyl. 

The Jesse Tree in the form in which it appears all over Europe in windows, on facades, 
and in manuscripts is familiar enough. At Orvieto we have something different (Figs. 


1. Venturi, Storia dell’ arte italiana, IV, pp. 328 ff. 
2. See Braun’s contribution on iconography in L. 
Griiner, Die Basreliefs am Dom zu Orvieto, 1858, pp. 1 f. 


The Umbrian Towns, p. 292. 
Patrol. Lat., 83, 109. 
Ibid., 172, 904. 

Ibid., 41, $79; 42, 1126. 


3. 
4. 
oe 
6. 








Fic. 2 
Orvieto, Cathedral Fagade: Reliefs on Second Pier (Zones 1 and 2) 

















Fic. 3—Orvieto, Cathedral Facade: Reliefs on Second Pier 
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3 and 4). Ordinarily only such figures are found as are essential to the Messianic meaning: 
Jesse, the kings beginning with David, the Virgin and her Son, and the prophets, few or 
many, including often the pagan prophets; though, occasionally, in addition to the royal 
ancestors of the stem all the ancestors listed in the first chapter of Matthew are distributed 
among the branches. At Orvieto the branches are filled with narrative-like groups unlike 
anything seen elsewhere. Authorities agree in ascribing Messianic import to the scheme 
as a whole, but the significance of the groups in the volutes has not been satisfactorily 
explained. The iconographical problem is the interpretation of these groups and the 
prototype groups of zone 3; the identification of certain figures in zone 2 and their relation 
to special aspects of the mediaeval conception of prophecy; and the naming of the prophet 
in zone 1 who is distinguished by a banner over his shoulder. In the pages which follow 
a solution is proposed and in Fig. 4 this solution is diagramed. 

It is to the Old Testament prophets one must turn to find the material for an 
explanation of the groups above zone 3. The prophets and those of whom they spoke, 
whether actual characters of Hebrew history or the symbolic figures of prophetic visions, 
are the actors in the scenes. Some mind must have used the prophetic text from which to 
work out a closely articulated didactic scheme which is a logical exposition of the 
Messianic kingdom of the Divine Prince’ of Isaiah’s prophecy. On the right side the 
thought centers about Immanuel*® and the ideals of his government; on the left, the 
emphasis is upon the earthly counterpart of the kingdom, the Christian ecclesiastical 
organization, which was the outgrowth of the Jewish church, of which Ezekiel was the 
head. The basic idea appears about the middle of each series—Ezekiel’s vision by the 
River Chebar on the left, Immanuel’s nativity on the right—above and below which are 
reliefs illustrating the subordinate, related ideas. There is also an interlocking of the 


themes of the two series to form a sequence in zigzag fashion, to be read from left to right 
and from bottom to top. 


As the first step in the solution of the iconographical puzzle it is necessary to analyze 
the eleventh chapter of Isaiah, having clearly in mind that the Jesse Tree is an 
objectification of the Messianic content of the chapter. This is done in section A of the 
accompanying outline. Section B of the outline lists the subjects of the compositions in 
the upper zones, which are concrete illustrations of the abstract ideas of section A. Section 
B, I, lists the prototypes from the Old Testament; section B, II, the subjects based on 
Messianic prophecies. Following the outline there is a presentation and discussion of the 
Biblical passages involved in the interpretation. 


A. ‘THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TREE OF JESSE II. The Spirit of Jehovah Who inspires the 
Branch with: 
I. The human element 


Wisdom and understanding 
1. The Tree, the Hebrew group Instruction (the Law) 
2. The Stock, the royal ancestor The fear of Jehovah 
3. The Shoot, the continuing royal Power 
family , , 
4. The Branch, the Messianic in- enna of the good 
dividual of the royal family 


“Popo 


7. Isaiah xi, 1-5, 10, 12; xlix, 22. 8. Isaiah vii, 14. 
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III. Results of the rule of the spirit-filled 2. The priest-king receives the 
Branch symbol of his kingship 
1. Universal peace 3. Ezekiel by the river Chebar sees 
2. Universal fear of Jehovah a vision of Jehovah’s majesty 
3. Realization in the Kingdom of and universal power and re- 
the spiritual leadership of the ceives a call to be the “ watch- 
Davidic Prince, the Branch man” of Israel 
4. Nativity of Immanuel; peace 
B. SUBJECTS OF THE GROUPS WHICH ILLUSTRATE within the Kingdom 
CONCRETELY THE GENERAL IDEAS OF THE 5. Ezekiel sees the vision of 
TREE apostasy in the temple 
I. Old Testament prototypes (read from 6. Jehovah’s messengers report 
left to right and upward in photo- that the kingdoms of the 
graph) world are at rest; that 
1. The anointing of David, the restoration, deferred, is cer- 
Prince: symbol of the An- tain 
ointed, the Christ 7. Triumph of Jerusalem over 
2. Gideon and his fleece: symbol Babylon; righteousness over 
of the Son and His Virgin sin 
Mother 8. Execution of justice in the 
3. Balaam the Gentile prophet: Davidic Kingdom 
symbol of the worshipping 9. Daniel’s vision of Gabriel and 
Gentile world of the stone become a moun- 
4. Ezekiel, the head of the Jewish tain, symbol of the Prince 
church: symbol of Christ, the whose kingdom shall cover 
head of the Christian church the earth 
The daughter of Pharaoh: sym- 1o. Symbolic crucifixion: loosening 
bol of the church of the of the bonds of sin 
Gentiles tr. Annunciation of Gabriel to 
II. Groups derived from prophetic passages Mary of the birth of the 
which deal with the Davidic Kingdom Anointed One 
and its Prince 12. Traditio Legis: St. Peter re- 
1. Healing waters from the temple ceives the finished Law from 
altar cleanse and bring life the Risen Christ 


The section of the outline under The Significance of the Tree of Jesse is an analysis of 
Isaiah xi, 1-10: “ And there shall come forth a shoot out of the stock of Jesse, and a branch 
out of his roots shall bear fruit. And the Spirit of the Lord Jehovah shall rest upon him, 
and the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of 
knowledge and the fear of the Lord Jehovah; and he shall not judge after the sight of his 
eyes, neither decide after the hearing of his ears; but with righteousness shall he judge the 
poor, and decide with equity for the meek of the earth; and he shall smite the earth with 
the rod of his mouth; and with the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked : 

“And the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid; 
and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together; and a little child shall lead them. 
And the cow and the bear shall feed; their young ones shall lie down together; and the 
lion shall eat straw like the ox . . . They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain: for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of God as the waters cover the sea. 

“ And it shall come to pass in that day, the root of Jesse, that standeth for an ensign of the 
peoples, unto him shall the Gentiles seek; and his resting place shall be glorious.” To this 


passage should be added a few words from Isaiah lix, 20: “And a Redeemer will come to 
Zion.” 
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This chapter (Isaiah xi) contains Isaiah’s characteristic doctrine of the remnant: that 
a group, which he called a remnant, should remain after Israel had ceased to exist as a 
political entity; that the group should consist not of individuals who could say, “We have 
Abraham to our father,” but of those who could and would pay allegiance to a moral 
ideal. Now this group must have a rallying place; hence Jerusalem should be their capital, 
and it should be inviolate. The king should be the branch from the shoot of the stock of 
Jesse. The first allusion to the “remnant” under the figure of the stock occurs in chapter 
vi, 12-13. Chapter xi is an amplification of that idea. The Tree of Jesse in art® is the 
visual representation of chapter xi. 


The subjects of the panels, as given under section B of the outline, are particularizations 
of the general conceptions of section A. The subjects under B, I, have been arrived at by 
reference to mediaeval typology as set forth in the writings of Isidore of Seville and 
Honorius of Autun; those of B, II, by comparing the pilaster groups with the prophetic 
passages in Ezekiel, Zechariah, Isaiah, and Daniel which deal with the Davidic Kingdom 
and its sovereign Prince. These groups are an exegesis in particular terms of the general 
ideas of Isaiah xi. Their burden is the Prince (Branch) and the Kingdom with its ideals 
and its hopes of future triumph and universal dominion: oracles delivered to an oppressed 
people in need of encouragement. Their authors wrote or spoke either just before the 
captivity of 597, or between that captivity and the fall of the city in 586; during the exile 
and the restoration under the Persian Empire, or in the period of persecution in the reign 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, c. 165. 


There is no notion of pessimism in the subjects chosen by the artists of the Orvieto 
facade. They have represented the idealism of Judaism—the ever-recurring hope in 
and emphasis upon Zionism—and, therefore, by the implication of symbolism and typology, 
the idealism of the Kingdom of Christ. There is no suffering except the vicarious, 
serviceable suffering of the Servant of the later chapters of Isaiah. Confidence in final 
triumph is emphasized by the figure of the Risen Lord enthroned at the summit of the 
Tree. The connection with the Roman Catholic Church is made by the Traditio Legis, in 
which Peter receives from Christ the finished Law. 


Cruickshank exactly expresses the spirit of the series in the following paragraph: 


“This series of prophecies is remarkable, inasmuch as it represents the spirit of the 
Kingdom of Christ to which the world looked forward, rather than any mere accordance 
between the terms of prophecy and the actual events of the life of Christ. It would have 
been easy to take each fact as described on the jthird pier and give to it its exact 
prophetical parallel on the second. Something more than that has been attempted; the 
prophecies of the second pier have a direct bearing on the coming of Christ; but there is 
everywhere a suggestion of the spiritual results that are to mark the new order.’’” 


It is this spirit breaking through the symbolism that forces the conclusion that current 
iconography has been used only so far as it serves the purpose of spiritual exposition, and 
that a fresh selection of Biblical material has been made to harmonize exactly with the 


9. For the Jesse Tree as a subject in art see Emile to. J.W.andA. M. Cruickshank, The Umbrian Towns, 
MAle, Christian Art of the Twelfth Century in France, pp. P. 293. 
169 ff. (L’art religieux du XI le sitcle en France, pp. 151 ff.) 
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thought of Isaiah xi. The didactic scheme is a logical arrangement of ideas related to the 
return from Babylon, as if some churchman had worked out from the Bible a complete 
exposition of the idea, with all its implications for the idealistic kingdom of Jewish hope and 
its meaning for the mediaeval church. 


In the following pages the content of the sculpture will be dealt with in this order: 


I, the Old Testament prototypes; II, the prophetic scheme; III, the prophets; IV, the 
kings; V, the subsidiary figures. 


I. Tse O_p TESTAMENT PROTOTYPES 


The Anointing of David (zone 3, first panel, left: Fig. 5). David is the prototype of the 
Anointed, the Christ. This group, then, takes its place logically at the beginning as the 
first step in the development of the Jesse Tree. 

Gideon’s call; Gideon with the fleece (zone 3, second panel, left: Fig. 5). Gideon is 
represented twice: once when he hears the angel call him to deliver his people from the 
Midianites; again with the fleece, the pot of broth, and the oak under which the angel 
sat. The divine Son and his Virgin Mother are typified. According to Isidore of Seville," 
Gideon under the shade of the oak is a figure of Christ under the shadow of the cross. The 
rock on which he put the flesh is Christ. The flesh of the kid is guilt. Fire burned the 
flesh on the rock as Christ by the Spirit burned away the sins of men. And since the 
Greek letter “T’”’™ stands for three hundred—the number of Gideon’s conquering band— 
and is shaped like a cross, Gideon is a type of Christ crucified. By the three hundred 
Gideon saved his people; by the cross Christ saved humanity. 

The fleece prefigures the virgin birth. As the fleece was chosen to receive the falling 
dew, so was Mary chosen to receive the descending spirit. In the Sermo in Annuntiatione 
Sanctae Mariae, Honorius of Autun” says that Christ’s birth of a virgin was prefigured 
by the burning bush of Moses’ vision, by Aaron’s rod that budded, and by the fleece of 
Gideon. The Gideon prophecy comes from within the Hebrew group; Balaam in the 
next panel signifies the prescience of the pagan world, which, according to mediaeval 
belief, was not wholly cut off from illumination by the Holy Spirit. 

Balaam’s vision (zone 3, first panel, right: Fig. 6). This panel introduces Balaam,™ a 
prophet from a Gentile country. He is represented with his “eyes open” seeing the 
“vision of the Almighty.”’ His right hand is lifted in blessing, while his left is stretched 
out toward the Theophanic Person with palm turned upward ready to receive the oracle 
from the divine hand, as if to say, “My blessing is contingent on what I receive from 
Jehovah.” It reminds one of his words, “If Balak would give me his house full of silver 
and gold, I cannot go beyond the word of Jehovah, to do either good or bad of mine own 
mind.” In spite of Balak’s “rewards of divination,” Balaam could find for him nothing 
but doom, but for Israel he could say, ‘There shall come forth a star out of Jacob, and a 
scepter shall arise out of Israel.” A star forms the halo of the heavenly figure in the left 
panel. 

Apropos the star Mrs. Jameson says, “And the people of that country [Balaam’s 
Gentile home] though they were Gentiles, kept this prophecy as a tradition among them, 


11. Patrol. Lat., 83, 381. 13. Ibid., 172, 904. 
12. Ibid., 83, 111. 14. Numbers xxii, 5, 18, 22-35; xxiv, 1-17. 
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and waited with faith and hope for its fulfilment. When, therefore, their princes and wise 
men beheld a star different in its appearance and movement from those they had been 
accustomed to study (for they were great astronomers), they at once knew its import, and 
hastened to follow its guidance.’ 

Balaam’s ass (zone 3, second panel, right: Fig. 6). In the second panel appear the ass 
that sees, and the prophet who sees not, the heavenly visitant who blocks the way. The 
ass is turning his head to remonstrate with his unreasonable master, who is beating him 
for pausing before the angel, who seeks a chance to deliver God’s message of permission to 
prophesy for Balak and his warning not to go beyond undoubted inspiration. 

It is appropriate that Balaam should stand in the decorative scheme of the pier just 
below the group which represents the Church of the Gentiles, and that that group should be 
paired with the one on the left of the Tree which stands for the Church of the Jews. 

The Jewish Church: symbolized by Ezekiel instructing the exiles in Babylon (zone 4, 
left: Fig. 5). It was customary to assemble at the home of Ezekiel in Babylonia in the 
days of the captivity following 597 B. C. to ask for word from Jehovah. Ezekiel speaks 
of it repeatedly. “Then came certain of the leaders of Israel unto me, and sat before me. 
And the word of Jehovah came unto me.” Again, “It came to pass that certain of the elders 
came to enquire of Jehovah and sat before me.’’ What Ezekiel saw in visions he told to 
the assembled people. He had a message for the men, for the women, for the prince. But 
if Jehovah had vouchsafed no message he said so, and the disappointed elders had to wait 
till he felt the impulsion of the Spirit. In the relief under consideration he is kneeling in 
prayer, for when Jehovah’s wrath seemed too heavy against the sinning Israelites Ezekiel 
fell on his face and prayed for them. The group about him is composed of men and women, 
some of them “decked” with beautiful crowns as he described them in chapter xvi, 10-12. 

To these captives he played the réle of pastor and teacher—the “watchman”’ of the 
vision by the River Chebar—and for that reason he is considered the “father of Judaism.” 
“A figure of Christ is Ezekiel, because, when he was placed in the land of their wandering 
he urged the people to right living by wholesome teaching.”® As he was the head of the 
Jewish church, so was Christ the head of the Christian church. Ezekiel and those about 
him stand for the Jewish church, and this relief and the next one, typifying the church of 
the Gentiles, are complementary to each other. The two together are the foundation of 
the structure raised above in the scenes which embody the Messianic prophecies. 

The Church of the Gentiles: symbolized by the daughter of Pharaoh (zone 4, right: Fig. 6). 
“The daughter of Pharaoh who took Moses from the river where he had been exposed is 
the church of the Gentiles, which found Christ at the river of baptism.’”” In the center 
of the foreground of the relief is the river represented by the conventional parallel wavy 
lines. The daughter of Pharaoh receives the Christ Child from the hand of Moses as first 
of the line of prophets leading to Christ. In the background are two heads, the differentia- 
tion of whose phisiognomy suggests the “nations” of whom the Ecclesia Gentium is 
composed. The one is European; the other, Ethiopian. The man on the left lifts 
his hand in astonishment, the prophet to the right looks on in interested approval. As 
Pharaoh’s daughter saved Moses at the river to which she had gone for physical cleansing, 


15. Anna Jameson, Legends of the Madonna, p. 250. 16. Isidore of Seville, Patrol. Lat., 83, 114. 
17. Ibid., 109. 
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so the Ecclesia Gentium receives spiritual cleansing at the river of baptism. The Ecclesia 
Gentium found Christ at the river when, in the person of Pharaoh’s daughter, she found 
Moses, the first of the prophets. 


Il. Tse PropHetic SCHEME 


Healing streams from the temple altar cleanse and bring life (zone 5, left: Fig. 5). Ezekiel 
xlvii, 1, 7, 12: “ And he brought me back unto the door of the house (Temple); and behold 
the waters issued out from under the threshold of the house eastward. . . . Now when 
I returned, behold upon the bank of the river were very many trees on the one side and 
on the other. . . . And by the river on the bank thereof shall grow every tree for food. 
And everything shall live whithersoever the river cometh.” In the vision Ezekiel saw the 
healing waters flow in ever-increasing volume farther and farther from the source. In 
the relief the church on the left is sending forth healing streams of salvation. Trees with 
blossoming flowers at the top are caused to grow up about the synagogue on the right. 
That this building is the synagogue is indicated by the Jew, identified by a facial type made 
familiar by mediaeval manuscripts, who stands by it with eyes averted from the Theophany 
in the sky. The church is figured as a vivifying force which animates and refreshes 
whatever it touches. It is a prophecy of the blessing that will come to the world when 
once the new kingdom is centered at Jerusalem. 

The priest-king receives the symbol of his kingship (zone 5, right: Fig. 6). Zechariah iii, 9: 
“For behold the stone that I have set before Joshua.” This prophecy is from the period 
of the restoration, when the interest of Judaism centered in the rebuilding of the temple. 
Joshua, the high priest, and Zerubbabel shared leadership in the enterprise. Zerubbabel’s 
exact. status is not made clear by the Bible, but he functioned in some capacity in the 
government. In chapter iv Zechariah sees a vision of the temple, in which the ritual is 
sustained by the joint service of the priest Joshua and Zerubbabel, the political ruler, 
but this secular prince soon fades out of the picture. He has always been a rather shadowy 
figure. Therefore Joshua, who receives the stone from the messenger of Jehovah, may be 
said to be, for the moment, the channel of divine grace and power, i. e., the Branch. The 
figure at the left of the panel may be Zerubbabel, from whora the messenger of Jehovah 
turns to present the stone to Joshua. The stone signifies the corner stone of the new 
edifice, the rebuilt temple. Isidore of Seville’ says that the stone is the symbol of Christ; 
that its seven eyes are symbolic of the perfection of his spirit; that Joshua is the type of 
Christ, and that his filthy garments,” symbol of mortality, are exchanged for the glorious 
dress of immortality, as Christ changed his earthly body for the heavenly; and that 
Joshua prefigures Christ through Whom a way opened from the pilgrimage of this world 
to the celestial Jerusalem.” In the next panel there is objectified that spirit of might which 
Isaiah had said would rest upon the Branch from the roots of Jesse. 

Ezekiel by the River Chebar sees a vision of Jehovah’s majesty and universal power (zone 6, 
left: Fig. 7). The four symbolic figures and the cherubim visible in the medallion above 
the prophet leave no doubt that the vision of Ezekiel by the River Chebar is meant.”! 


18. Patrol. Lat., 83, 173. 20. Patrol. Lat., 83, 115. 
19. Zechariah iii, 3-5. 21. Ezekiel i-iii. 
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Ezekiel lies with head upturned in a position suitable for a seer seeing a vision. The scene 
is localized on the River Chebar by the trees and ground formation behind the prophet. 
This is the first and most important of the visions of this mystic, who sees visions of the 
sort that, according to modern psychology, a mystic ought to see. Before his eyes the 
throne of Jehovah moves without limitation of space or direction “whithersoever the 
spirit willed to go.” Thus did he conceive in visual form the universality of Jehovah and 
his unlimited power. In the “eyes” of the wheels he saw the omniscience of Jehovah. 
The fire with its flashing movement added the impression of majesty. Color “as is the 
rainbow that is in the cloud in the day of rain’’ intensified the brilliance of the quivering 
flame. Out of that glory spoke the authoritative voice, “Son of man, stand on thy feet 
and I will speak with thee.” Thereupon the voice uttered the words which were Ezekiel’s 
commission to be the “watchman” of the house of Israel. 

In later visions the fire reappeared as a sort of mandorla around the figure, seen 
repeatedly, “like unto the form of aman.” To the mediaeval theologian the voice and the 
form like unto the form of a man were the voice and the form of the preéxistent Christ. 
The fire is pictured on the pier in zone 7, left, where another of his visions comes into the 
scheme of decoration. ‘The theophanic appearance is depicted in several of the Ezekiel 
panels. 

It may not be without significance that the vision by the Chebar, the determining 
experience of Ezekiel’s life and his call to the guardianship of Israel in captivity, is placed 
opposite the panel next to be considered, which embodies Isaiah’s Immanuel prophecy. 

The Immanuel prophecy is of ail Old Testament prophecies the one upon which is based 
the expectation of a king born of a virgin. It would be as head of the Jewish church and 
as type of Christ, the head of the Christian church, that Ezekiel takes his place opposite 
Immanuel. Above and below the vision on the Chebar are other visions of Ezekiel, and 
they tell of his relationship to the captive congregation of Hebrews, the holiness of the 
purified Jerusalem, and the streams of blessing that are to flow from it when once it is 
restored to more than its former glory and power. Above and below Immanuel are 
compositions giving a concise summary of the qualities of mind of the ruler of the new 
kingdom and the ideals of his government. 

Birth of Immanuel; peace within the kingdom (zone 6, right: Fig. 8). Isaiah vii, 14; xi, 7: 
“Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign; behold a virgin shall conceive, and bear 
a son, and his name shall be called Immanuel. . . . The cow and the bear shall feed; 
their young ones shall lie down together: and the lion shall eat straw like the ox.”” Ezekiel 
XXXiV, 13, 23, 24: “I will feed them upon the mountains of Israel, by the water courses. 

. I will feed them with good pasture. And I will set up one shepherd over them, and 
he shall be their shepherd. And I, Jehovah, will be their God, and my servant David 
prince among them.” The evidences of peace described by che quotation are depicted in 
detail in this relief; the poor of the flock, both sheep and wild beasts, drink from the same 
flowing fountain. But most significant of all is the scene which fills the upper half of the 
panel, the nativity of Immanuel, the Child Who prefigures the King Who is to be born of 
the Virgin Mary. The next panel reveals Jerusalem’s need of purification to fit it to be the 
capital of Immanuel’s kingdom. 

Ezekiel, transported by Jehovah to Jerusalem, sees a vision in the temple (zone 7, left: 
Fig. 7). Ezekiel viii, 1, 2, 3: “And it came to pass as I sat in my house, and the elders of 
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Israel sat before me, that the hand of the Lord fell there upon me. Then I beheld, and lo, 
a likeness as the appearance of fire. . . . And he put forth the form of a hand, and took 
me by a lock of mine head; and the spirit lifted me up between the earth and the heaven, 
and brought me in the vision of God to Jerusalem.” Ezekiel is being lifted up and carried 
from the elders of Israel. They are gazing upward toward the figure of the disappearing 
prophet. On the prophet’s right is the flame of fire associated since the first vision with the 
form like unto the form of a man. The flame is not apparent to the men of Israel. The 
mystic experience is reserved for the seer. Ezekiel, when he finds himself in the temple at 
Jerusalem, sees in a vision evidence of the apostasy of the Palestinian Jews. A figure in the 
right of the field seems to be a second representation of the prophet turning sadly from the 
sight of the peoples’ infidelity to Jehovah. 

Then Ezekiel is lifted again, according to the Biblical account and brought by the spirit 
of God into Chaldea, to them of the captivity, whereupon the vision departs. Ezekiel 
(xi, 24, 25) says of this experience, “So the vision that I had went up from me. Then I 
spoke unto them of the captivity of all things that Jehovah had shown me.” The account 
of what Jehovah had shown Ezekiel occupies chapters viii-xi of his book of prophecy and 
gives a detailed picture of the foreign worship in the temple at Jerusalem. On the pier this 
vision seems amply identified by the flame on the prophet’s right, and by its position on the 
Ezekiel side of the tree. This representation of the sorry state of religion in Jerusalem is 
balanced on the right by a scene that gives assurance that Jehovah’s discipline has purified 
the nation and that the restoration of the Hebrew state is at hand. 

Jehovah's messengers report that the kingdoms of the world are at rest; that restoration, 
though deferred, is certain (zone 7, right: Fig. 8). Zechariah i, 8-11: “I saw in the night, 
and, behold a man riding on a red horse and he stood among the myrtle trees. . . . and 
behind him were horses . . . and the angel that talked with me said, ‘Behold, these 
are they whom Jehovah hath sent to walk to and fro through the earth.’ And they answered 
the angel, saying, ‘We have walked to and fro over the earth, and behold all the earth 
sitteth still and is at rest.’”” The prophet assures Israel that Jehovah will take advantage 
of this period of peace to act in behalf of the expected kingdom; that restoration, deferred, 
is surely to be brought to pass. In chapter vi the prophet sees again the vision of the 
angelic horseman, and receives the same message, that the world is at peace. That is, the 
time is ripe for the advent of the Prince. Then follows the passage in which the high priest 
Joshua is called the Branch, and directions are given to make for him a crown from the gold 
brought from Babylon by certain Jews. Thus a king, who is likewise an ecclesiastic, is 
selected for the restored kingdom. His kingship in the restored Jerusalem makes him a 
type of Christ.” 

The man on the red horse” is also a type of Christ. “He sees a man sitting on a red 
horse, the figure of the body of Christ, red with the blood of the passion; the myrtles 
signify the peoples of the nations who oppressed scattered Judah and Israel grievously.” 
On the pier the horseman occupies the center of the field. His horse is cantering briskly; 
his cloak flutters out behind him. Two heads of horses just entering the circle represent 
his followers. The man on the left may be the “man among the myrtles;”’ the other 
figure, the messenger of Jehovah who is the intermediary between the prophet and the 


22. Patrol. Lat., 83, 173. 
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man among the myrtles. In the next panel sin has given way to righteousness; the once 
apostate Jerusalem has become the purified city, redeemed by Jehovah of Hosts, the 
Holy One of Israel. 

Daughter of Jerusalem triumphant over daughter of Babylon (zone 8, left: Fig. 7). Isaiah 

xlvii, 1-5: “Come down and sit in the dust, O Virgin Daughter of Babylon; sit on the 
ground without a throne, O Daughter of the Chaldeans. . . . Take the millstones and 
grind meal; remove thy veil, strip off the train, uncover the leg, pass over the rivers. . 
Our redeemer, Jehovah of Hosts is his name, the Holy One of Israel. Sit thou silent and 
get thee into darkness, O Daughter of the Chaldeans; for thou shalt no more be called the 
mistress of kingdoms. Zechariah ix, 9: Rejoice greatly, O Daughter of Zion; shout, O 
Daughter of Jerusalem; behold thy king cometh unto thee.” The Daughter of Babylon 
“in the dust without a throne,” the Daughter of Jerusalem standing complaisant, if not 
triumphant, beside the city of Zion, the King of the Messianic hope appearing in the 
heavens—all seem to accord with the passages cited. Babylon, symbol of sin, is humbled 
before Jerusalem, city of righteousness. Jerusalem has become the very citadel of 
righteousness, the faithful city; therefore, there is assured to the new kingdom a rule of 
justice with peace. 

Justice in the Kingdom (zone 8, right: Fig. 8). Zechariah vii, 9-10: “‘Execute true 
judgment and show kindness and compassion every man to his brother, and oppress not 
the widow, nor the fatherless, the sojourner, nor the poor.” Isaiah xlii, 4: “He will not 
fail nor be discouraged till he have set justice in the earth.” The beseeching widow, the 
seated beggar, and the scales of justice in the hand of Jehovah, answer the description of 
the text. Justice is being administered for the Kingdom of the Messiah according to the 
principle enunciated by the prophet Zechariah. Isaiah’s faith in the persevering courage of 
the King is exemplified. 

Daniel’s vision of Gabriel and of the stone become a mountain (zone 9, left: Fig. 9). Daniel 
ii, 44, 45: “In the days of these kings shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom which shall 
never be destroyed, nor shall the sovereignty thereof be left to another people; but it shall 
break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand forever. Forasmuch as 
thou sawest that a stone was cut out of the mountain without hands, and that it brake in 
pieces the iron, the brass, the clay, the silver, and the gold.” Daniel ii, 35: “ And the stone 
that smote the image became a great mountain and filled the whole earth.” Daniel vii, 
13,14, 27: “‘I saw in the night visions, and, behold, there came with the clouds of heaven 
one like unto a son of man, and he came even to the ancient of days, and they brought 
him near before him. And there was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that 
all the peoples, nations, and languages should serve him; his dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom the which shall not be destroyed. 

. His kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and obey him.” 

The group illustrating Daniel’s prophecy is composed of the figure of a man and that of 
the flying angel and might pass for an annunciation to Joseph or Zachariah but for the 
‘‘mountain”’ in the center of the panel. There the “rock cut without hands” has taken on 
the proportions of a mountain. “The stone cut without hands prefigures Christ because 
he was born of an unsullied virgin, and because he grew so much that he filled the whole 
earth.* Daniel’s prophecies form the conclusion of the whole matter. The kingdom shall 


23. Patrol. Lat., 42, 1124, based on Daniel ii, 34, 35. 
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come and shall last forever and shall be universal. When it shall have come and when the 
king of the new kingdom shall have been crowned, no other coronation shall ever take place, 
and since the consummation of all prophecy is realized in this kingdom, there will be no 
further need of prophecy. In the presence of this king no prophetic utterance will be 
conceivable. ‘‘When the Most Holy shall have come, vision will cease.” * 

Symbolic Crucifixion (zone 9, right: Fig. 10). Isaiah liii, 4-6: “Surely he hath borne 
our griefs and carried our sorrows; yet we did esteem him stricken of God and afflicted. 
But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities; the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed. All we like sheep 
have gone astray, and Jehovah hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” The Triumphant 
King of the earlier prophecies becomes the Suffering Servant of the later chapters of 
Isaiah. At the top of the Tree, the Suffering Servant is enthroned as the Risen Lord and 
Head of the Church. 

The Annunciation; Traditio Legis (zone 10: Figs. 9 and 10). On the left at the top of 
the Tree is Gabriel announcing to Mary the birth of the Messiah. On the right is Peter 
receiving from the hand of the Risen Christ the finished law of the new Kingdom. 


Ill. THe PRopHEtTS 


The Hebrew prophets (zones 1 and 2: Figs. 1 and 2) are with one possible exception not 
differentiated. Identifying quotations from their books were, presumably, written on the 
scrolls in their hands, since that was a common device for designating particular prophets, 
but such quotations, if any existed, are no longer legible. One prophet, however (zone 1), 
is singled out from his brother prophets by the fact that he carries his scroll attached to a 
staff like a banner. Since in the prophecies of Isaiah occur several references to the ensign 
or banner to which Israel should rally, it may not be straining a point to call this figure 
of the ensign-bearer Isaiah. He is still further distinguished by position and gesture; he 
is placed next to Jesse and he points directly to the stock of the Tree. And again there is a 
certain emphasis in the very isolation of the figure in a zone where all the other figures are 
generalized. It is fitting that the prophet whose chapter is the verbal expression of that 
of which the Jesse Tree is the visual representation should have a place of distinction, and 
should be, so to speak, accorded the position of choragus, to use a term suggested by Braun 
when he calls the prophets a Messianic chorus. 

The second zone contains a skeleton in a coffin, four Hebrew prophets identified by their 
scrolls, and three other figures. The skeleton signifies, I think, death through the first 
Adam, and the need for a saviour which the Tree promises. The Biblical passage which 
suggests this meaning is found in I Corinthians xv, 21, 22: “For since by man came death, 
by man came also the resurrection from the dead. For as in Adam all die, so also in Christ 
shall all be made alive.” The three figures other than the Hebrew prophets are distinguished 
by a gesture peculiar to them, the hand raised as if in astonishment. One of them is a 
woman, surely a sibyl, since the sibyls were in mediaeval thought included among 
those who prophesied of Christ. On the other side of the Tree is another character to whom 
the Middle Ages assigned the rdle of prophet, the poet Vergil. The third figure, the one 


24. Braun-in Griiner’s Die Basreliefs am Dom zu Orvieto, p. 6. 
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between the sibyl and the stem of the Tree, is left to be accounted for. The sibyl and 
Vergil as pagan prophets give the clue, and point to the conclusion that these three 
personages are the representatives of the pagan world which was believed to share with 
Christendom in the longing for and the prescience of the Prince of Peace. If this be correct, 
the third figure must represent the Greeks, and the three together, then, bring within the 
range of the beneficient influence of the Messianic hope the whole ancient world, Greece, 
Rome, and the East. 

Preéminent among the seers of the pagan world was in mediaeval opinion the poet 
Vergil. He was a character in a Latin drama which was presented in Abbey St. Martial 
at Limoges in the eleventh century and which was wont to be acted at Rheims.” Vergil 
came upon the stage after Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Habakkuk, David, Simeon, 
Elizabeth, and John the Baptist. The precentor introduced him in these words, “ Vates 
Maro gentilium, da Cristo testimonium.” Vergil, in dress and aspect a mere youth, advanced 
to his place on the stage and exclaimed, “Ecce polo, demissa solo, nova progenies est,” 
words based on the lines in the fourth Eclogue.?* The obvious argument is that Vergil 
gifted as he was with prophetic insight must have known of the great changes to be wrought 
in the world by the birth of Christ. 


Vergil refers in the fourth Eclogue to the Cumean sibyl, but Isidore of Seville says that 
of all the sibyls the Erythraean was most often introduced. He says, further, that while 
all the sibyls have left verses in which many things were manifestly written about Christ 
and the Gentiles, nevertheless the Erythraean is considered the best known and the most 
celebrated.” St. Augustine in De Civitate Dei* says that among the sibyls the Erythraean 
was known to have given many prophecies concerning Christ. The acrostic poem from 
whose initial letters the words Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour were derived, came to 
him first, he says, in a poor translation. This was not convincing, but when he was in 
Asia Minor and had spoken of Christ to the proconsul Flaccianus, Flaccianus brought him 
the Greek codex, which was evidence to him that the sibyl had written of Christ. 


In the sermon of the pseudo-Augustine” the sibyl’s testimony is introduced to prove that 
Christ is Saviour of the world. First the preacher cites the prophets and prototypes from 
the Old Testament; then that he may prove his point in the mouth of three witnesses, he 
brings forward the testimony of three personages of the pagan world: Vergil, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and, finally, the sibyl. 


So far as the meaning of the Jesse Tree is concerned it does not seem important which 
sibyl is intended, since the main purpose is to show that the non-Christian worlds felt in 
common with Christendom a longing for salvation and entertained the same hope of 
redemption, except that, if the Erythraean siby] is chosen with intent, there is ground for 
saying that the author of the didactic scheme meant to say positively that not only the 
Greek and Roman peoples, but the nations of the Far East as well shared the prophetic 
vision. Isidore of Seville says that the Erythraean sibyl originated in Babylonia,”’ and 


25. J.S.Tunison, Master Virgil, p. 178. bring the race of iron to an end and bid the golden race 
26. John Conington, The Works of Virgil, p. 17. spring up all the world over.” 

Conington translates thus: “At length a new generation 27. Patrol. Lat., 82, 310. 

is descending from heaven on high. Do thou but smile 28. Ibid., 41, 579. 


thy pure smile on the birth of the boy who shall at last 29. Ibid., 42, 1126. 
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Tunison says that in a Latin mystery she was represented as having seen the star in the 
East.*° These two statements tend to prove that the Middle Ages thought of the 
Erythraean sibyl as representing the East, and, if she as a representative of the East 
is the one most often introduced, it must have been because the mediaeval theologian 
wished to teach definitely that the Gentiles of Asia were vouchsafed knowledge of the 
coming King as well as the nations of the West. 

If the third non-Christian is a Greek, and if an individual were to be named, it would be 
Aristotle. St. Thomas Aquinas’ acceptance and use of his philosophy would lend 
plausibility to the choice. But further justification of a Greek among the prophetic 
personages of the pier may be found in the discussion by St. Augustine in De Civitate Dei*™ 
of the relative merits of Hebrew and pagan teaching. Although he found the Hebrew 
writings superior, since the Hebrews wrote down the thoughts of the Holy’ Spirit, Who 
used their mouths as a medium merely, nevertheless God did not leave Himself without 
witnesses in the larger world outside Palestine. A measure of illumination had been 
granted to the other races, but above all to the Greeks. 


IV. Tse Kincs 


As to the identification of the kings (central panels), there can be no certainty beyond 
the first two. The first king (Fig. 6) could be none other than David, even if he had no 
harp. The second (Fig. 6) would as surely be Solomon, as reputed author of Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and the Wisdom of Solomon, and because of his importance as the most 
glorious of the whole succession of kings who sat on the throne of David. These two are 
to be expected in any Tree of Jesse. To the problem of the other four (Figs. 7 and 9) 
there can be no other than a purely a priori approach. The faces of the four kings are 
different from each other, but there is no characterization that fits the known facts of the 
reigns of any four kings of Judah. Since the Messianic hope centered at one period in 
Zerubbabel and Joshua, and since mediaeval typology says that these two kings prefigure 
Christ, they might be the third and fourth." And, since Hezekiah and Josiah are also types 
of Christ they may be the fifth and sixth.¥Or we may agree that the four kings are the 
four “good kings,” Asa, Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, and Josiah, since in Jesse Trees these four 
are frequently named. 

Identification of the kings adds nothing significant to the teaching of the Tree. After 
David attention is not centered on particular kings, but on the Prince of whom David is 
the type. The kings in the panels above Solomon are merely the necessary link between 
David and the Davidic Prince atithe summit of the Tree, Who is to reign forever in a 
kingdom which is to cover the whole earth. 


V. Tre SuBSIDIARY FIGURES 


The extra figures—on the outer edges and scattered about as connecting links between 
the compositions in the scrolls—are for the most part not significant, but are useful as 
elements in the design. Those on the outer edges, however, may stand in a general way 
for the works of mercy, or for such ideas as confession, penance, absolution, instruction, 
admonition, blessing, prayer, alms-giving; that is, for those acts by which one comes 
within reach of the beneficent influence of the saving grace offered by the Tree. 


30. Master Virgil, p. 179. 31. Patrol. Lat., 41, 598 ff. 
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ITALIAN PICTURES OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Bernhard 
Berenson. New York, The Oxford University Press, 1932. 
$4.50. 


In this compact pocket volume the lists appended to 
Berenson’s four volumes on the painters of the Renaissance 
reappear under one alphabetical sequence, and are thor- 
oughly revised and enlarged. The works of some three 
hundred and fifty Italian painters from the thirteenth 
century through the sixteenth are listed, with a set of 
abbreviations denoting their degree of authenticity and 
state of preservation; and a convenient cross index of 
places is set at the end of the book. Of the many diffi- 
culties confronting the compiler of such a monument of 
connoisseurship perhaps the greatest would be the almost 
endless number of unfathered and mongrel pictures, which, 
for the sake of completeness and general interest, he should 
include. It would, of course, have been possible to exclude 
these altogether, or to have baptized a great throng of 
petty masters; but Berenson has chosen the more fruitful 
and less confusing method of placing such paintings in the 
orbits of known men, except in the case of anonymous 
painters deserving more specific designation. Moreover, 
in his preface, the author professes a change in attitude 
towards the artistic personality of the painter, exploring 
the outer limits of his work to include not only “auto- 
graphs” but also “every work that shows the distinct 
trace of his creative purpose, whether largely or only in 
small part by his hand, whether done in his studio on his 
indications, or whether mere copies of lost works.” This 
attitude, though obviously dangerous if taken by a lesser 
authority, fixes many guide posts for future study, mean- 
while leaving the domains of relative certainty scrupulously 
surveyed. In brief, this book is the accumulated result of 
an unprecedented experience of Italian art, compressed 
into a convenient and indispensible vade mecum for the 
student. 

Alfred Nicholson 


EXCAVATIONS AT EUTRESIS IN BOEOTIA CONDUCTED BY 
THE Focc Art Museum oF HARVARD UNIVERSITY IN 
COOPERATION WITH THE AMERICAN SCHOOL oF CLASSI- 
CAL Stupres AT ATHENS, GREECE. By Hetty Goldman. 
xxi + 204 pp.; 341 figs.; I panorama, 4 plans, 20 colored 
pls. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1931. $15.00. 


This volume gives the results of four campaigns (1924- 
1927) at Eutresis, a site known to Homer, which was 
continuously inhabited through the Bronze Age, abandoned 
at the end of Late Helladic I, and occupied again from the 
sixth century B. C. on. The classical remains are few, 
though the marble armless and headless male torso 
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(figs. 329-332), dating about 500 B. C. and reminding one 
of the Acropolis ephebe, is an important work showing 
Sicyonian as well as Ionic influence. The classical bronze 
reliefs and terra-cottas are also interesting, especially the 
pigs and hydrophori. At Olynthus we found several 
sphinxes like fig. 308, 4; many examples of the seated type 
shown in fig. 309, 2, 3, and some like fig. 311, which Miss 
Goldman calls a “fifth century type of rare majesty.” In 
general, the Olynthus finds confirm Miss Goldman’s 
dates for the terra-cottas. There was Boeotian influence 
at Olynthus. I see no reason, however, for dating fig. 308, 
5 (a woman seated on a bench) as late as the third century. 
The hydrophorus (fig. 316, 3) is hardly to be compared 
with the Demeter at Eleusis and it can easily date in the 
fifth century. The lamps shown in fig. 320 are neglected 
and there are given no measurements or details or parallels. 

The main interest, however, is in the prehistoric site, 
which is the first in Central Greece to be adequately and 
finally published, with the possible exception of Orchomen- 
us. Chapter I describes the site and its history. The hill 
is seven miles southwest of Thebes and near the battle- 
field of Leuctra. The lowest stratification is Early 
Helladic, the second Middle Helladic, and the upper Late 
Helladic. 

Chapter II describes the prehistoric settlements. The 
houses of the Early Helladic Period were rectangular and 
generally had two rooms, with hearths and bothroi, or pits, 
beneath the floors, which Miss Goldman believes were not 
used for heating and cooking, as we have suggested for 
Olynthus, but for refuse. In the Middle Helladic period 
bothroi no longer occur, the hearths are against the wall, 
and apsidal houses as well as rectangular ones are found. 
In the Late Helladic Period only the rectangular house with 
flat roof is found. So the results of Zygouries are confirmed, 
though Kunze in his recent volume on Orchomenus II now 
dates the round buildings of Orchomenus in the beginning 
of the Early Helladic Period. 

Chapter III deals with the pottery. The stratigraphical 
evidence has enabled Miss Goldman to classify, perhaps 
somewhat too arbitrarily, the different kinds of pottery in 
chronological sequence. She makes three divisions each 
for Early Helladic and Middle Helladic. 

There is no Cretan influence at Eutresis. In Early 
Helladic times the decoration on vases is light-on-dark 
instead of dark-on-light as in the Peloponnesus. This 
Miss Goldman attributes to Anatolian influence, but it 
may be associated as easily with Thessaly and Macedonia 
and does not necessarily prove “intensified intercourse 
with northwestern Anatolia.” Nor is it necessary to 
assume that the Minyan culture came from Asia Minor, 
though Professor Blegen’s renewed excavations at Troy 
may throw some light on the problem. The grey Minyan 
ware was found in enormous quantities at Eutresis, the 
sherds of any given layer outnumbering practically always 
the matt-painted ware, which, however, includes the 








beautiful monochromatic vase published on pl. XII. The 
Middle Minoan period is especially well represented and 
perhaps should have more subdivisions than Miss Goldman 
gives. 

Chapter IV discusses the miscellaneous finds. Many 
clay spools like fig. 266, 2, as well as spit-supports (fig. 266, 
4) were also found at Olynthus. I believe that the marble 
objects called pestles (fig. 271, 2) may also have been spools. 
I have a good example in my collection. Fig. 267 was 
probably not a tripod but four-legged. The bone objects 
(fig. 283, 1-3) are also paralleled at Olynthus. They were 
probably bone pins or punchers (Excavations at Olynthus, 
I, fig. 94). 

In Chapter V the prehistoric burials are recorded and 
in Chapter VI is an excellent summary. Chapter VII 
discusses Hellenic Eutresis. The form in the Greek 
inscription on p. 237 may well be ¢u¢ (meaning “me’’) 
and not ¢u/ (meaning “I am”), a form for which 
there is no parallel among inscribed vases of Boeotian 
make. The use of « for « cited on p. 285 is not a 
parallel but a case of itacism. Before the genitive was 
perhaps the name of the giver or dedicator of the vase. 
In an appendix Professor Zinghelis gives a chemical 
analysis of the bronze objects. 

The volume is luxuriously and wel! printed, though there 
are many misprints in the Greek text (not mentioned in the 
list of corrigenda), as on pp. xxi, 5, 12, 106, 155, 270, 284, 
285. It is beautifully illustrated with photographs, 
drawings, and many water colors, done by that great 
artist Piét de Jong and by Miss Dorothy Cox. A few of 
the plans have no indication of direction and some photo- 
graphs have no scale of measurement, but on the whole the 
volume is indispensable to students of prehistoric Greece— 
an accurate, scholarly, and magnificent production. 


David M. Robinson 


Camp Lire in Greek Art. By Anila E. Klein. xix, 
62 pp.; 41 pls. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1932. $3.50. 


The author’s scheme of investigation and presentation 
in the book here cited may thus be summarized: she has 
pretty thoroughly ransacked the museums of America and 
Europe in search of materials for study, and she has selected 
therefrom some 165 illustrations of child life used for vases, 
terra cottas, statuettes in marble, bronzes, and stelae. 
The notes to the text number 454, and as the great majority 
of these cite monumental rather than literary sources, we 
find upwards of 400 references to works of Greek craftsmen 
that illustrate the occupations of the Greek child. The 
text proper consists of but 41 pages, with large print and 
margins—a total of perhaps 12,000 words. Along this 
short path are to be seen the following guide posts: In- 
fancy (1-8); Toys, Pets, and Games (9-22); Athletic 
Exercises (23-24); Sacrifice and Festivals (25-27); School 
(28-31); Music and Dancing (32); Punishment (33); 
Costume (34-38); Sickness and Death (39-41). 

Here we have a careful and scholarly attempt to set 
forth in systematic order a notable array of facts relative to 
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a subject of universal interest. But why has the author 
chosen to make it all so brief and annalistic? Why has 
she kept her own personality so resolutely in the back- 
ground that the delineation of her picture of the Greek 
child is strangely dull and lifeless? Why does she refuse 
to discuss and interpret for the benefit of her readers? 
And why does she insist on hurrying them along from one 
item of interest to another with the haste of an impatient 

guide dragging a band of sightseers through the galleries of 
a museum? To these questions it is difficult to suggest a 

fitting answer. 

Miss Klein manifests no artistic interest or historical 
sense. The question of chronology is not raised and the 
person of the artist who depicts scenes in child life is 
completely excluded from the book. One is disappointed 
to observe, in its pages, no appreciation of the more or less 
obvious phenomenon of the ever-increasing charm exercised 
by Hellenic youth over the minds of the pot painters, 
coroplasts, and sculptors. 

The best part of the book is the illustrations, many of 
which are little known, a few hitherto unpublished. But 
it is unfortunate that the reproduction of the photographs 
is so vastly inferior to the printing. The publisher has, 
in this respect, done little justice to the industry and pa- 
tience of the author. 

If the reader does not find himself seriously annoyed by 
the defects in the book which I have indicated, he will 
undoubtedly find a great deal that is praiseworthy. There 
is a bibliography of eleven items, a small one in all consci- 
ence, but commendable because all save one of the works 
mentioned bear directly on the subject at issue. One is 
greatly encouraged at being spared the all-too-common 
bibliographical catalogue of wholly irrelevant publications. 
The notes, though numerous, have been squeezed into very 
small compass by virtue of a lavish employment of ab- 
breviation and a refusal to cite individual publications. 
There is a useful index. 

The following observation is perhaps the most interest- 
ing made in the course of the book (Introduction, p. xviii): 
“a small child, ‘swaddled’ and held in the arms of an 
adult, occurs forty times; cradles, many of them alike, 
number forty also; dolls, or figurines which may perhaps 
have served as dolls, reach a total considerably over one 
hundred; children with dogs beside them are almost as 
numerous.” Such statistics are extremely significant. 


A. D. Fraser 


A CATALOGUE OF THE GREEK VASES IN THE ROyAL ONn- 
TARIO MusEuM OF ARCHAEOLOGY, Toronto. By David 
M. Robinson and the late Cornelia G. Harcum. Edited, 
with additions and an appendix, by J. H. Iliffe. Vol. I: 
pp. viti, 288; numerous drawings. Vol. II: CVIII plates. 
Toronto, Ont., The Toronto University Press, 1930. 


By long-continued experimentation, the authorities of 
public museums are acquiring the proper method of making 
known to the enlightened public the details of their ceramic 
collections. This catalogue of the Greek pottery contained 
in the Royal Ontario Museum represents a close approach 
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to an ideal system of presentation. Its features which are 
particularly worthy of praise may thus be summarized: 

The work appears in two handy volumes—descriptive 
text and album of plates; it may therefore be consulted 
with the greatest imaginable degree of comfort. 

There are drawings of many vases in toto; of important 
details of others; and photographs of all pieces in the 
collection. 

The printing and the methods of reproduction of illus- 
tration are alike admirable. 

The committee of publication is happy in the trio of 
collaborators that share in the production of the work. 
The late Miss Cornelia Harcum, a competent and pains- 
taking scholar, was responsible for the spadework, and, 
as the Preface states, “spent an enormous amount of time”’ 
on the study of the vases. Dr. Robinson contributed to 
the task a wider knowledge of Greek pottery and a fuller 
technical knowledge than she had acquired in her all too 
brief career. Mr. Iliffe, an experienced archaeologist, the 
successor of Miss Harcum as Keeper of Classical An- 
tiquities, revised the entire manuscript, augmented its 
details, and added descriptions of the most recently 
acquired pieces. The whole was fortunate in coming 
under the eye of Professor Beazley while in galley proof. 
The success of the publication is also due, in no small 
measure, to the accurate and sympathetic draftsmanship 
of Mr. Langley Rawles and the expert restoration of the 
vases by Mr. A. S. Gillan of the technical staff. 

To describe the Toronto collection of vases as large and 
important would be true or false in relation to the basis 
for comparison that we might choose to employ. Suffice 
it to say that it is the chief collection of Canada, and, in 
North America regarded as a whole, it would rank next 
to—sed magno intervallo—the great collections of Boston 
and New York. Its 635 items have been assembled from 
many sources, but nearly all the prize pieces belong to 
the Sturge group, which was built up from acquisitions 
gained, more than once, on the occasion of the dispersal 
by sale of some of the famous collections of Europe. Thus, 
more than one “lost” vase has at length come to light 
here. 

In general, it may be said that nearly all classes of 
Greek pottery are represented in the collection, and the 
purchasers have had a keen eye for varieties of form. Its 
chief weakness lies in the scantiness of its Aegean, 
Anatolian, and Orientalizing specimens. The Sturge 
group yields most of the Attic black and red-figured pieces. 
Although these are not numerous, they are in many 
instances of superior workmanship. A fair number come 
from the hands of well-known artists—those who bear 
orthodox Greek names and other anonymous craftsmen 
recently christened by Beazley. The recent acquisi- 
tion of the inferior Petroncini collection has added a 
preponderance of the South Italic element. 

Adverse criticism of the photography that appears in 
Volume ITI has already been heard in some quarters. Such 
criticism is, I think, quite misplaced, and has arisen from 
those who have not seen the collection. After having 
viewed the vases scores of times, I am able to testify that 


the faulty appearance of occasional reproductions is due, 
not to the photography, but rather to the condition of the 
pieces themselves. It is true that in a few instances a 
highly glazed vase has been “taken” in light that is rather 
too strong; but, on the whole, the standard of photography 
is well up to that usually seen in the Corpus Vasorum Anti- 
quorum. It is, of course, unfortunate that the newly 
invented method of Langlotz (see Arch. Anzeiger, 1928, 
Pts. I and II, 94 ff.) of photographing vases in a “light- 
box” had not been made public a little earlier. The 
plates of the catalogue would have been improved had a 
centimeter scale been employed in conjunction with the 
pottery. In the text, very properly, measurements are 
given in both the English and the metric systems. 

No matters of major importance seem to call for criti- 
cism, though it may be that the length of the descriptions 
of the various pieces will prove annoying to some users of 
the work. Certainly the collaborators have not erred on 
the side of brevity or conciseness. The description of one 
article of pottery runs to some 1700 words, of another to 
2300. The only danger attendant upon such a procedure 
is lest the public should conclude that the writers do 
“protest too much”—seeking to magnify that which is of 
only moderate importance. 

I have elsewhere protested (Classical Jour., XXII, 314) 
against the continued practice among students of ancient 
pottery of using ceramic terms in a different sense from 
what is current in the modern studio or factory. No 
ceramist employs the word ‘‘clay ” in any sense other 
than that which denotes the unfired materia]. But to the 
editors of the catalogue, clay signifies the baked substance. 
Several writers have recently used “biscuit” with this 
latter significance (as Wace and Thompson in Prehistoric 
Thessaly and Mylonas in Excavations at Olynthus, Part I: 
The Neolithic Settlement). This is decidedly better, though 
the ceramist employs biscuit in the sense of the material 
obtained by the first firing. Inasmuch as most, if not all, 
Greek wares were fired but once, it is preferable to use the 
word “body” to denote the fired product. What the 
editors here call the “body” the potter calls the “swell” 
of the vase. It may be observed that the color of the body 
is dependent on either the method of firing or on the 
ingredients of the original clay, or a combination of both 
elements, never on the color of the original clay. 

The editors have shown much shrewdness in their 
handling of one technological matter. When they are 
unable to determine whether a certain decorative substance 
is a matt glaze or a slip (and the point is often an extremely 
knotty one), they avoid the pitfall by virtue of the neutral 
description “dull brown lustreless paint.” There is not 
much doubt, however, that the material in question (on 
Cypriote Bronze Age wares) is really a slip. 

The occasional use, in the text, of the personal pronoun, 
first person, in the singular number is curious. Which 
of the three collaborators is speaking? It seems not 
to be Robinson, as references to his publications and 
his vase collection are always in the third person. The 
matter ought to have been adjusted in the final revision. 

It is a pity that Mr. Gillan did not have an opportunity 
to reassemble the beautiful, but originally very badly 
mended, red-figured cylix by the Paris Gigantomachy 
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Painter (Cat. No. 357) before its publication. He had 
the task in mind at least as early as 1924. The vase was 
broken into scores of fragments, and its proper restoration 
would, of course, demand a great expenditure of time and 
patience. 

In the case of an Attic black-figured scypho-cylix 
(Cat. No. 282), on which appears a running figure on either 
side, it is strange to find that attention has not been 
drawn to the correct opposition of members in the drawing 
of these runners. Right arm and left leg are advanced 
simultaneously and vice versa. The feature is so rare 


even on red-figured ware that it is surely worthy of com- 
ment, when much that is obvious is set forth with abundant 
detail. It is true that the topic is exploited—but very 
unsatisfactorily—on p. 154, in the description of a Pana- 
thenaic amphora (Cat. No. 349) showing sprinters in the 
usual faulty attitude. 

But these are slight defects. The work as a whole 
reflects the highest credit on the museum authorities, the 
collaborators, and the University of Toronto Press. 


A. D. Fraser 











